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Housing strain drives 
students off-campus 


By Theo May 
“Stare WRITER 

The Colleges off-campus 
housing program will likely accept 
a greater share of students seeking 
to live in and around town than 
usual this Winter and Spring Term 
due to a projected increase in the 
number of students returning or 
arriving for the first time to cam- 
pus, according to administration 
officials. 

Though the current number 
of students living off-campus is 89 
— down from a high of 120 in 2003 
— the College’s goal is to keep the 
number to 70. The actual number 
of those housed off-campus is likely 
to remain above the target as long 
as Middlebury is over-enrolled. 

Until the housing crunch is al- 
leviated, Dean of the College Tim 
Spears admitted, off-campus living 
is likely to remain a “safety valve for 
housing.” 

Residential Systems Coordina- 
tor Karin Hall-Kolts bemoaned the 
housing squeeze, arguing that it 


has become more difficult for stu- 
dents to work out the living situ- 


ation they want when there is no’ 


extra space for the administration 
to work with. 

In the short-term, Hall-Kolts 
sees the housing situation tight- 
ening further in Winter Term, 
with an overlap of fall and spring 
term study abroad students. She 
noted, though, that the strain on 
the dorms will be reduced because 
more people are going abroad in 
the spring than are returning. More 
students are also expected to move 
off campus in the spring. 

“The only thing that might 
cause [the number of people mov- 
ing off-campus] to change,” said 
Hall-Kolts, “is if students who have 
been accepted to live off-campus 
can’t find housing.” 

An increase in rent prices 
around Middlebury has made find- 
ing housing more difficult “and 
could play a major role in deter- 
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_ Angela Evancie 


J.J. Hurvich ’08 and Judith Dry ’09 kiss in camouflage in front of the U.S. Marine Corps recruitment table in Ross, 
while Ryan Tauriainen ’08 and Christine Bachman ’09.5 of MOQA also demonstrate against the College’s decision 
to allow military recruitment on campus. The event attracted numerous members of the College administration. 


MOQA protests College policy 


By Scott Greene 
News EDITOR 

Members of the Middlebury 
Open Queer Alliance (MOQA) dem- 
onstrated peacefully outside the Ross 
Dining Hall in conjunction with an 
information table sponsored by the 
United States Marine Corps on Nov. 
13. The students protested against 








Muggles fly to Quidditch pitch 


By Anthony Adragna _ 
News EDITOR 
As the sun rose on a crisp, fall 
‘day, students took to Battell Beach, 
otherwise named “the. pitch; with 
the goal of leaving the Muggle 
world. On Nov. 11, college students 





from all over ‘entered the world 


of “Harry Potter” during the first 
annual Intercollegiate Quidditch 
World Cup Festival. 

Twelve Middlebury teams bat- 
tled during the first portion of the 
competition for the right to play 


the squad from Vassar College. The 
festival featured Quidditch match- 
es interspersed with entertainment 
from various students groups, food 


QUIDDITCH. = 
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and souvenirs. Alex Benepe 09, an 
organizer of the event, estimates 
that over 300 people attended the 
festival, which featured 143 Col- 
lege students. The Molly Wobbles 





Angela Evancie 


Reporters from national media outlets descended on the College to wit- 
ness nee s Molly Wobbles face off Se a rival team from Vassar. 


won the Middlebury portion of the 
event and before defeating Vassar 
120-0. 

Students on the Molly Wob- 
bles declared various portions of 
the events their favorite. 

“The best part was that it actu- 
ally happened and came together,” 
Chris Free ’10 said. 

“All the people that came out,’ 
Charlie Hoffmann ’10 said. 

“Winning the Middlebury 
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the College’s allowance of such re- 
cruiting and challenged President of 
the College Ronald D, Liebowitz to 
abide by an earlier promise to hold 
a public forum on the issue of mili- 
tary recruitment at academic institu- 
tions. 

The demonstration took place 
in front of the U.S. Marine Corps’ 
informational table, as well as a 
Privilege Week exhibition seeking 
to raise awareness about socioeco- 
nomic diversity. At one point, Li- 
ebowitz, Dean of the College Tim 
Spears, Secretary of the College John 
Emerson, Communications Director 
Mike McKenna and Dean of Institu- 
tional Diversity Shirley Ramirez all 
attended the event, speaking with the 
student protestors and the military 
recruiter. 

The protests focused on. what 
MOQA perceived as empty promises 
from President Liebowitz to more 
closely address the issue. A poster 
hung on the wall replacing the tra- 
dition Marine Corps slogan of “The 


Few, the Proud, the Marines” with 
“the Few, the Proud, the Closeted.” 
In addition, several students carried 
posters reading “Ask me — PI tell!” 
The demonstrators also displayed 
posters condemning the open ac- 
cess to students’ information that 
the College must provide to recruit- 
ers. At one point, two female stu- 
dents dressed in military camouflage 
— and not associated with MOQA 
— started to kiss in front of the re- 
cruitment table. 

Liebowitz defended his stance 
on military recruitment. 

“Allowing the military to recruit 
on our campus does not mean our 
policies are like theirs, or that we 
as an institution support or agree 
with their policies,” he said. “People 
should recognize this and not con- 
flate the allowing of the military's 
presence with our non-discrimina- 
tion policies. The College has. a non- 
discrimination policy that it follows 
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By Michelle Constant 
STAFF WRITER 

If the Early Decision I applica- 
tion pool for the Class of 2012 con- 
tinues to resemble last year’s pool, 
approximately 700 applications will 
have found their way to the Office of 
Admissions by today’s application 
deadline. While Early Decision I ap- 
plications are projected to remain at 
last year’s level, regular admi$sions 
applications have been received at a 
much faster rate than last year. 

Dean of Admissions Bob Clag- 
ett attributed the growth over the 
past two years of both the early and 
regular decision applicant pools to 
“the combination of our overall rise 
in popularity with more students 
deciding early in the process to 
apply early for what they think is 
the strategic advantage in getting in 
[to the College], often for the wrong 
reasons.” 

According to Clagett, in the 
most selective colleges, the admit- 
tance ratio for early decision ap- 
plicants is slightly higher. This leads 








prospective students to believe that 


applying early will increase their 
likelihood of admittance. However, 
Clagett stated that this slightly high- 
er ratio reflects the fact that, quali- 
tatively, the early pool is superior to 
the regular pool. He said that more 
selective colleges offer less of an ad- 
vantage to applying early. 

“If anything, the bar is raised 





The number of early applicants remains on par with last year’s numbers. 


-would definitely get in regular’ 


Early applications remain steady 





Bente Madson 


for early decision applicants,’ said 
Clagett. “We ask ourselves, ‘are we 
certain that this is someone who 
2» 
The Office of Admissions plans 
to meet soon to discuss the desired 
overall size for next year’s first-year 
class. Admissions officials prefer not 
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Campus-wide Wi-Fi expected by ’08-’09 


osr aden, Ca ae 
needed at Middlebury” '). Besides dismiss- 
ing such policy attempts as over-protective, 
_ meddling and lacking in trust and respect, 
_ Dank also uses empirical evidence to coun- 
- ter the stereotypical stigma against student- 
` faculty relationships. 
“tn the real world, many parents are 
delighted that their daughter I has affiliated 
witha university professor, wrote Dank, - 
a personally have never met a parent who 
disapproved of my dating their daughter 
beng welcomed into their aril was 
the norm.” 


Junior: wins ore goa 
Pickering fellowship 


Alexander Hall 08.5 has been selected 
-asa Thomas R. Pickering Foreign Affairs 
Fellow, awarded by the United States De- 
partment of State. As a fellow, Hall will 
complete a Summer Institute Program in 
public policy and international affair, two 
“summer internships and a master’s degree 
_in international, studies, culminating in, 
four-and-a-half years of service as a Foreign 
Service officer. The fellowship will also pro- 
_ vide full funding for Hall’s last two yor at 
ee College. 
An International Politics and Econom 
ics major from Stillwater, Minn., Hall is one 
of 20 new Pickering fellows for 2007, He was 


selected from more than 500 applicants, ac- 


cording to the Woodrow Wilson Institute, 
which administers the program for the State 
Department, — 

Pickering fellows. receive e their foreign 





_ culation service is meant to provide library 
_ users with an alternative means a SS. 
out mber items. 

“Itisan alternative for oe who are 

ina hurry or who wish to maintain privacy 

in this small community,’ ” said Elin Waagen, 

- circulation services manager. “But above all 
we 4 want to give poe a choice” 
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_ The! $1 a sido to ven routine c cir- 


By Michael Suen 
STAFF WRITER 
Middlebury’s initiative to install a cam- 
pus-wide wireless network is underway, and 
most buildings will likely offer wireless service 
by the beginning of the 2008-2009 academic 
year, according to College officials. Following 
the selection of the enterprise-driven Aruba 
Networks as a product vendor last spring, 





‘installation of a wireless infrastructure has 


begun throughout campus and will continue 
to be expanded upon indefinitely. 

Though initial estimates placed the pos- 
sibility of campus-wide Wi-Fi by the end of 
the 2007 Winter Term, College officials said 
the process of installation would in fact take 
a longer amount of time than was previously 
reported. 

“There’s no fixed time table that we have 
at this point,’ said Howie McCausland, di- 
rector of Network Design and Operations. 
“We're trying to respond to College-wide pri- 
orities and where we perceive to [have] the 
greatest need.” 

Since last year, wireless service has been 
extended to cover major academic buildings, 
including Warner, Munroe and McCardell 
Bicentennial Halls. The next large step for the 
College, said McCausland, is bringing Wi-Fi 
to the student resident halls. 

Many dormitories, especially more his- 
torical buildings such as Hepburn or the 
Chateau, will require extensive rewiring and 
construction, a task that McCausland expects 
to be both “difficult and expensive.” The pro- 
jected cost for wireless dormitories remains 
uncertain, as the College continues to con- 
duct site surveys. 

“Irs not just the case of going out and 
buying a gazillion of the little blue boxes that 
you have at home for wireless,” said McCaus- 
land. 

The completion date remains an unclear 
“moving target.” Nonetheless, the installation 


--process.remains on-track.and.by the start of 


the next school year, McCausland believes 
Wi-Fi will be available in a majority of the 
buildings, where “there are the most people, 
the most need, or some real function that 


` cannot take place without the wireless.” 


Construction of a wireless infrastructure 
has already begun for Ross Commons, which 
McCausland expects to be finished by win- 
ter term. Wireless service is available in Ross 
Dining Hall, the cinema room below the din- 
ing hall, as well as in much of LaForce Hall. — 

Wireless access to the extent of being 
able to connect to the Internet from one’s 


Admissions to 
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to admit more than 35-40 percent of the class 
through early enrollment applicants. Last 
year, 38 percent of the first-year class, includ- 


The overall goal is to give the 
College the most interesting, . 
eclectic mix of students 


pene 


—Bob Clagett 


- ing February admissions students, or Febs, 


was admitted early decision. 

“I feel uncomfortable going higher than 
40 percent because we don’t know what is 
coming in the regular applicant pool,” said 
Clagett. “We could easily admit half the fresh- 
man class early, but if we were to do that, we 
would be sending an even stronger signal to 
apply early. We want to keep the admittance 
rates [for early and regular decision] close.’ 

The Office of Admissions is hesitant to 
overcommit to the disproportionately homo- 
geneous early decision applicant pool, because 
statistically it has been found in the past that 


_ ~ there is less geographic, racial, international 
and socioeconomic diversity in the early pool. 


own room, however, will be a more ambi- 
tious undertaking, requiring cables to be 
run through the walls of the entire building 
before wireless access points: are installed. 
Wiring is especially difficult for Middlebury, 
with dormitories continuing to operate over 
the summer for Language Schools. Intensive 


construction will occur over holiday breaks , 


such as Thanksgiving and Christmas break. 
“With this project, Facilities is really our 


close department,” said Carrie Rampp, di- 


rector of Resource Development & Services. 
“Ultimately, a lot of what needs to happen is 
the construction. Once that’s in place, we can 
go ahead.” 

’ Network administrators have also over- 
seen the rewiring of facilities to improve al- 
ready existing wireless service. The New Li- 
brary and McCullough Student Center, for 
instance, have replaced existing wireless ac- 
cess points. 

McCausland estimates the projected cost 
of installing campus-wide Wi-Fi to be approx- 
imately “a couple million dollars,” though he 
said the price was difficult to predict with the 
initiative being an ongoing project. 

Following the installation of indoor 
wireless, network administrators have dis- 
cussed the possibility of installing Wi-Fi in 





popular outdoor areas such as Battell Beach. 

Student response to the introduction of 
Wi-Fi throughout most of campus has been 
positive, though the need for wireless does 
not seem especially urgent. Despite this, stu- 
dents generally see wireless as only being the 
next logical step. 

“I would use [wireless] if they had it, 
said Brian Watroba *11, “but Pm not going 
to go out and hold up a sign saying I want 
wireless.” 

For many, the convenience of being able 
to access e-mail, Facebook and online class 
resources from any spot on campus is a wel- 
come addition, despite there being plugs for 
Ethernet cables in many buildings. 

“Tm surprised there isn’t wireless in the 
dorms,” said Anna Zauer ’11. “It’s not a neces- 
sity, but it would be nice if we had that avail- 
able. That way, I'd be able to work in places 
other than my room, like the study.” 

“Its like playing video games,” said 
Watroba. “Youre three feet from the televi- 
sion, and there were corded controllers for 
however many years. Now there are cord- 
less controllers, but youre still about three 
feet from the television. It’s just this one 
more inch of convenience, but it’s that much 
more.” 





Photo illustrstion by Patrick Knise 


Workers will install wireless to parts of campus with the intention of complete access by ’08-’09. 


use caution on early admits 


For this reason, the office tries to discourage 
prospective students from applying early. 
“The overall goal is to give the College the 
most interesting, eclectic mix of students pos- 
sible,” said Clagett. “This is part of the reason 
why Admissions 
seeks to keep early 
decision students 
low.” 


Admissions also 
discourages early 
applicants because 
the College does not 
determine financial 
aid eligibility differ- 
ently for early deci- 
sion versus regular applicants, but uses the 
same need-based analysis for both groups. If 
a student applies early, he or she is essentially 
tied to one financial aid package and cannot 
compare this package to that from another 
prospective school. 


According to Clagett, regular applica- 


tions may also be affected by the elimination 
of early application programs at Harvard and 
Princeton. This increases the incentives for 
the Office of Admissions to allow for more 


- room in the first-year class for academically 
and extracurricularly superior regular deci- 


sion applicants 
“We are likely to see more great applica- 


tions in the [regular] pool that would have 
applied to Harvard and Princeton early and 
withdrawn- their ‘applications from other 
schools,” said Clagett. 

Next year’s first-year class may also be 
altered by the change in the Feb program. 
The College strives to make the Feb program 
a more voluntary program. While in the past 


. only one-third of accepted Febs expressed a 
- The Office of — 


willingness to enter the program, future Feb 
classes will be comprised of two-thirds will- 
ing applicants. Ideally, Clagett hopes to reduce 
the Feb program to include between 80 and 
90 students. 

Notifications of admittance for the Col- 
lege’s first round of early applicants will be 
mailed by mid-December. Decisions for the 
second round of early applications will be 
mailed in early February, and regular decision 
UNS will receive notifications in Apol 


Past Early Decision 1. 
_ Applications: 


2006:685 
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Staff-student relations heat up council 





By Patrick Jobson 
STAFF WRITER 

In a short but heated 20-minute debate, 
the Community Council’s weekly meeting on 
Nov. 12 revised the College’s policy on stu- 
dent-faculty relationships to include a prohi- 
bition against the practice. 

The College has been discussing the pos- 
sibility of updating the sexual relations policy 
since Sept. 24, when University of Virginia 
professor Ann. J. Lane delivered a lecture in 
McCardell Bicentennial Hall urging admin- 
istrators to take a stand against relationships 
that place students in a position of relative 
weakness. 

“What does it mean when you are having 
a relationship with someone who has great 
power over you?” asked 
Lane during her talk. 

Until the Com- 
munity Council’s ac- 
tion on Monday, the 
subject of student-fac- 
ulty relationships had 
been ambiguous. The 
College Handbook 
currently advises em- 
ployees that engaging 
in “romantic or sexual 
involvements with students ... 
aged by Middlebury College.” 

Major discussion during the Council 
meeting sought to clarify the gray area of the 
term “faculty.” Members discussed whether 
the new policy should apply only to profes- 
sors, or include all College employees, regard- 
less of their position. 

In drafting the proposal, administrators 


[is] discour- 


drew on Carleton College’s 2002 Statement 
on Consensual Relations, which commits 
the school to punishing any instance of stu- 
dent-faculty relations on campus “found to 
undermine the trust, respect and fairness that 
are central to the success of Carleton’s educa- 
tional mission.” 

In a near-unanimous decision, Middle- 
bury’s Community Council ultimately en- 
dorsed the spirit of a proposal that appeared 
remarkably similar to Carleton’s policy. 

“The well-being of the learning and 
teaching community at Middlebury Col- 
lege,” reads the legislation, “depends upon 
the existence of a relationship of trust, re- 
spect, and fairness between faculty and stu- 
dents. Romantic and/or sexual relations, even 
if consensual, between faculty-and students 


Romantic or sexual involvements 
with students ... are discouraged 
... though such involvements need 
not constitute a form of sexual © 
harrassment. 
—Middlebury College Handbook 


over whom they have direct authority (those 
whom they currently teach, advise, supervise, 
coach, or evaluate in any way) violate the in- 
tegrity of the student/educator relationship 
described above. Such relations are therefore 


‘ prohibited by the College, even though such 


involvements need not constitute < a form of 
sexual harassment.” 
The only section of the ee that 


the Council did not endorse was a sentence 


that outlined the penalties a faculty member 


would face if he or she violated the principles 
laid out in the motion. According to the re- 
jected line, faculty members could be dis- 
missed if found guilty of breaking the rule. 

“The Council is basically saying that it 
endorses the ideas that are being expressed 
in this first paragraph,” said Tim Spears, dean 
of the College and co-chair of the Commu- 
nity Council, “all except for the last sentence, 
which deals with the issue of the outcome 
that would happen to a faculty member if 
they violated this call.” 

Most Council members expressed con- 
cern with the proposal’s language, which they 
argued was still ambiguous. Nevertheless, the 
Council accepted the draft proposal under the 
basis that the language could be 
discussed on later occasions. 
What was important, said rep- 
resentatives, was the College’s 


on student-faculty relation- 
ships at all. 

~ The natural next step for 
the Council will be the imple- 
mentation of the new policy. It 
remains to be seen whether the 
College community will accept 
and respect the motion approved on Mon- 
day. Still, Student Co-Chair of Community 
Council Eric Hoest ’08 called the initiative 


-an “ongoing process” that may see the devel- 


opment of further amendments addressing 
more “gray areas” and ambiguity. One pro- 
posal that may soon be considered seeks to 
clarify the boundaries of employee-student 
relationships. 


Number of off-campus students to rise 
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‘mining the future of off-campus housing. 


Spears said he understood the attraction 
for some students of getting out from under 
the watchful eye of the administration, but 
he was quick to point out some of the pitfalls 
of off-campus living, such as the danger of 
drunken driving. Spears also noted that stu- 
dents who choose off-campus housing are 
disproportionately Febs. 

Spears believes that allowing many up- 
perclassmen to live away from the College 
grounds contributes to a campus that is 
dominated by first-years and sophomores, 
especially at a time in which so many juniors 
are abroad. 

“We like to have seniors living on- 
campus for the leadership they bring,” said 
Spears. 

Several factors have contributed to the 





Waylon D'mello 
A dearth of on-campus space has ied the College to loosen its restriction on off-campus living. 


current housing crunch and subsequent in- 
crease in off-campus living, the biggest of 
which, according to Spears, is the increased 
yield from admissions. As the College’s pres- 


been forced to convert numerous common 
rooms into living spaces. Getting students 
out “of lounges ts‘ the’ “first priority,” ‘said 
Spears. Another new issue that has made 
housing tight is the decision by more stu- 
dents to extend their study at the College to 
nine semesters. 

The College has yet to. formulate any 
concrete plans for dealing with the plethora 


` of housing issues. 


“I don’t think it’s likely we get rid of off- 
campus housing in the foreseeable future,” 
said Spears. “But there is a theoretical attrac- 
tion to having all students living on-campus.” 

A more immediate goal, though, is to 
move students cut of what Spears calls “pe- 
ripheral housing,” which refers to the small 
houses that belong to the College and dot 
the perimeter of campus. This is part of the 
larger push to consolidate housing around 
the commons system and to offer affordable 
housing to faculty. 

The College has made an effort to im- 
prove senior housing as a way to encour- 
age students to stay on campus. By giving 
students cable television and kitchenettes 
in dorms like LaForce Hall and the Atwater 
suites, students can live more independently, 
according to the administration. 

Because the campus is active 12 months 
of the year, thanks to the Summer Language 
Schools, it is logistically difficult to renovate 
some of the older dorms that do not offer 


the same amenities as Ross and Atwater. One — 


We like to have seniors living on-campus 
for the leadership they bring. 


tige rises and as it is able to offer more at- 
tractive financial aid packages, a greater yield 
from those accepted has made dorm: space 
tight. 


“Many of the decisions we’re making ~ 


about off campus-housing,” said Spears, “are 
driven by enrollment pressures, which is an- 
other way to say it’s driven by revenue.” 

As the number of students living on 
campus increases, the administration has 


— Tim Spears 


idea, said Spears, is to build a “swing dorm,” 
where students could live for a year while 
other dorms are renovated. 

Until total enrollment decreases, how- 
ever, the dream of improving on-campus 
living will remain just that. In the mean- 
time, the College will simply be trying to 
cope with the housing crunch by using off- 


_ campus housing to lighten the on- campus 


squeeze. 


establishment of a firm policy ~ 





briefing — 
Don't drink the chicha 
by Nicholas Spenger — 


VALPARAISO | returned to Valpas 
just in time to enjoy week two of r my vaca- 
tion from the university. Sept. 18th i is Chil- 


ean Independence Day, exactly one week 
after the anniversary of the golpe. It’s oddly 


appropriate that, after a week of protests - 
and, for many, dark memories, the Chi 


eans put on their party faces and ponchos, — 


and dance la cueca (the national dance of 


Chile, which supposedly imitates a rooster 


courting a hen — despite the rather ba- 
nal premise, it’s actually quite entertaining 
to watch, and the music is a rapid, Chile- 


spiced waltz), and drink like there’s no to- 
morrow — for five days in a row. So they 


_ basically put the Fourth of July to shame, 


no matter how loud we blast Jimi’s take on 


the national anthem or CCR’s “Fortunate | 
Son” But, asf found out the hard ‘way with © 
a nasty cold, one has to be on one’s guard in 


the face of such festivity. And I thus present 


_a list of survival tips if you ever find yourself _ 
in the midst of the fiestas patrias in Chile: 


1. DON’T DRINK THE CHICHA. k 
sounds simple yet intriguing: fermented, 
unfiltered grapes. “Mmmm! Let me try 
that!” Bad idea. It’s like wine, but dirty — 


“moonshine-style, which makes for a very 


upset stomach, I tried it at the ramadas in 
Playa Ancha, a state-fair type of set-up with 
countless carnie games, food stands, hay- 
covered dance floors and antediluvian rides — 
like a huge metal octopus with evilly-angled 


_eyebrows, sharp teeth and eight mechanical. 
tentacles that whirl brave/drunk passengers - 


around in tiny cages. After only one cup of - 
chicha, my desire to take a spin on the octo- 
pus dampened in the shadow of a new urge 


to clutch my stomach and die. 


_ 2, FOUR KABOBS ARE SUFFICIENT. 


Pushing for five is just asking for trouble, - 
and make sure to balance your diet with 
a sausage or two and a slice of la torta de 


mil hojas (“the cake of a thousand leaves” 
—a dozen crepe-thin layers of cake and egg 


whites packed with manjar, a caramel-like 

substance that Chileans smear on anything 

that they haven't already doused with may 
onnaise or vinegar). 
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GW student caught with 
swastikas in dorm room 


_ George Washington University first- 

year Sarah Marshak faces expulsion af- 

ter being caught writing swastikas on her 

dorm door. University officials claim that 

Marshak was “dishonest” in statements she 

made to the -o Police regarding the 
incident. : 

Marshak’s acts were captured on tape 
by a camera that had been placed near her 
dorm room by University police. Officials 
claim that the tape shows Marshak drawing 

- five swastikas on her door. However, Mar- 

-shak remains adamant a she ony drew 
three 

~ Marshak sid that oho drew he saas 

_ tikas in order to highlight the University’s 

slow response in dealing with a prior inci- 

_ dent in which other students -o a | swas- 
tika on her dor 

his wes a definite. cry for ia on 

: [Marshals 1 part? said Robert Fishman, 

_ director of the University’s Hillel society. “I 
can’t imagine why anyone would do any- 

_ thing like this.” 

The GW Hatchet 


Professor considers run 


for Czech presidency 

In February, University of Michigan 
Professor Jan Svejnar could take a leave of 
absence to assume the presidency of the 
Czech Republic. Svejnar is the Everett E. 
Berg Professor of Business Administration 
and Professor of Business Economics and 
Public Policy at the university. 

Svejnar, who remains a Czech citizen 
and has continued to advise Czech politi- 
cians on economic issues, was asked to run 
by the centrist Green Party, which holds 2.5 
percent of the seats in parliament. Svejnar 
is also supported by the leftist Social Demo- 

_ cratic Party which controls 30 percent of the 
‘seats in parliament. In the Czech Republic, 
the president is elected by the parliament 

_and not by direct election. But incumbent 
; president Vaclav Klaus already has support 
from 40 senators, only one away from the 
margin needed for election. 

“As president of the Czech republic, 
[Svejnars] main goal would be to enlist a 
team of people and to mobilize a consensus 

_ on returning the Czech Republic to being a 


leader of liberal democracy and economic — 


power in Central Europe,’ said Middlebury 
_ College Frederick C. Dirks Professor of Po- 
mel Science Michael Kraus. 
ie Michigan Daily 


Beer distributors cry 


foul over keg recycling 
A Louisiana State University fraterni- 
tys efforts to help the environment by re- 
cycling beer kegs has come under fire. Beer 
distributers claim that the fraternity violat- 
_ed stolen property laws by selling the kegs to. 
_ ascrap yard instead of eee a — Pack 
: to o~ 
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portion,” Jenny Erwin °10 said. 

Benepe was very excited by student reac- 
tion and how the event went. 

“I am ecstatic about the event,” he said. 
“My committee and I worked extremely hard 
on this event, with weekly meetings for the 
past three months. I can say that I have never 
invested more money or time on anything in 
my life.” 

Many students share Benepe’s senti- 
ments about the event. 

“The tournament was incredible,’ Kelsey 
Bakas *10 said. “The organization was great 
from a participants’ view. We had great 
teamwork and team support. There was a 
magical feel about it.” 

The event featured Xander Manshel ’09 
and John Glouchevitch *10 as announcers. 
The brooms came from Alivans, a broom 
production company. 

Many members of the Molly Wobbles 
did not know how to describe the feeling of 
winning the championship. 


“T think I had the silliest grin on my 


face when we won, Free said. “I don’t really 
know how to describe it.” 

Other students were happiest about the 
support shown by students across campus. 

“One of the offensive linemen [from the 
football team] came up and said, ‘you have a 
heck of a team,” Hoffmann said. “When Ul- 
timate Frisbee streaks your event, you know 
youre a big deal.” 

Despite the support from many at the 
event, other students did not share the ex- 
citement about the event. 

“This past Sunday, I wandered by Battell 
Beach and saw the Quidditch World Cup or 
whatever they called it,’ Daniel Streitfeld °08 
said. “You know, I never thought Pd say this, 
but I think the Frisbee players legitimately 
have competition for weirdest. kids on cam- 
pus.” Be Rien aye 
In spite of these objections, many turned 
out to watch the event. Spectators included 
students, professors and town residents. 

“Tt was great seeing all the little kids,” 
Free said. “It was awesome to see so many 
people having such a good time.” 

Many think the success of the festival 
will play a role in winning the sport offcial 
status as a campus club. Several students 
think the club should have been awarded the 


_ status already. 


“It’s about time,” Erwin said. “We ap- 
plied at the end of last year. And according 
to the Finance Committee, they doubted if 
Quidditch would be a sustainable club. Ob- 
viously, by the turnout, people are still inter- 
ested.” 

Yet, some think becoming a club would 


- actually hurt the event in the future. 


“It might be dangerous to become a 
club,” Free said. “We might be limited in how 
much money we can get for the group. We 
may not even try to attain club status.” 

Benepe hopes the event continues to 
expand and will seek to recruit additional 
players, both at Middlebury and at other col- 
leges. 


“A lot of people ask me if Quidditch is 


going to last and I tell them it absolutely will 
last,” Benepe said. “Quidditch at Middlebury 
has taken on its own life. ’m a fan of the 
books but an even bigger fan of our real life 
version of the game. We also want to expand 





Wobbles sweep away competition 














on the intercollegiate level. Next year I want 


at least five colleges competing on Battell’ 
Beach. I am considering an aggressive re-. 
- cruitment program in the spring involving 
road trips to colleges.in the northeast.” 


Members of the Molly Wobbles ex- 
pressed pride at the outcome of Sunday’s 
tournament. 

“It was nice how we came together as a 
team,’ Erwin said. “Everyone was on top of 
their game as a team. We had a deep bench. 
Everyone had a chance to play. We didn’t 
have any weak points. The next pereon com- 
ing on was just as good.” 

Many student participants noted chang- 
es in event from last year. 

“Tt isdrawing a lot more of the athletes,” 
Erwin said. “I feel like from last year to this 
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Verbal Harassment 





Angela Evancie 
Chris Free ’10 celebrates the Middlebury team’s win over Vassar after the final match in 
Sunday’s tournament (top). A Seeker from the Prisoners of Azkaban snatches the Snitch 
from veteran Rainey Johnson ’09 (middle). Quidditch turns brutal during a tackle (bottom). 


year there were a lot of changes.” 

Still others have still greater dreams for 
the event. 

“I want something to be done so we 
don’t have school on Monday [after the fes- 
tival],” Bakas said. “Because this is as big as 
winter carnival.” 

Benepe said he has seen tremendous 
growth in the activity this year and hopes to 


‘see continued growth in the future. 


“Our group certainly grew exponential- 
ly this year but I am not surprised,” he said. 
“We had a very large presence at the club fair 
which was key in creating anticipation and 
expanding our e-mail list. The game itself is 
spectacular and anyone who watches or plays 


loves it. I dare anyone to come and play and ~ 


say they didn’t have the time of their life.” 
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Marine recruitment efforts spark demonstrations 
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strictly, of course, and that reflects our values 
and practices. The military has a policy (“Don’t 
Ask, Don’t Tell”) that-allows gays and lesbians 
to serve, but does not allow gays and lesbians 
to acknowledge their sexuality. From my per- 
spective this is wrong, unfair and hurts the 
country.” 

Dean of Institutional Diversity Shirley 
Ramirez said she completely supported the 
protests. ` 

“Tm definitely in favor of having a com- 
munity where students, faculty and staff are 
very thoughtful about how to engage folks, and 
I'm impressed with the approach that the stu- 
dents are taking,” she said. “[Students] want to 
respect what the military is doing and I think 
that they want to engage the community. 

The U.S. Marines recruited two students 
for its officer training program last year, and is 
working on a third student this year, according 
to the recruiter, Gunnery Sergeant Will Mor- 
gan Jr. He said the protests were not a problem 
and was pleased with his reception. 


“That’s the beauty of being here,” he said. `- 


“T travel all over. I have over 38 different col- 
leges that I go to and to see students express 
their feelings really makes me proud.” 

As for the challenge to come through on 
pledges to open up debate, Liebowitz said that 
in addition to the already-scheduled open form 
to discuss the issues of military recruitment 
policy on Nov. 26, the College also has been 
planning an additional event for some time. 

“We will have three Congressman, all 
Democrats, here to discuss “Don’t Ask, Don’t 
Tell” and the Solomon Amendment,” he said. 
“T hope all those who oppose “Don’t Ask, Don’t 
Tell” can come to that event and let those re- 
sponsible for the policy know what they think 
about it.” The forum would likely be held in 
January. 

“Tt’s evident with everything that’s happen- 
ing on campus, with the energy that students 
are exhibiting that more conversation needs to 


be had; conversation that-is-educational, fruit- 


ful and has real outcomes in the community,’ 
Ramirez said. 

MOQA held an impromptu meeting in 
Chellis House on the evening of Nov. 12 dur- 
‘ing which it organized Tuesday's protest. Many 
in attendance focused their comments on the 
College, arguing that its policy was hypocritical 
for still allowing groups with discriminatory 
recruitment policies to come to campus. 

“Middlebury is not out of compliance 
with its own policy,’ said Michael Glidden. 
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“Tt changed the policy so that it would be in 
compliance, It’s a perfect opportunity to point 
out the hypocrisy of a college institution in its 
policy of allowing recruiters on campus.” 

_ TheCollege,in accordance with federal law, 
must allow the military equal access to recruit 
on campus. Under the Solomon Amendment, 
if it chooses to deny access to the military, the 


opposed prohibiting the military from recruit- 
ing on campus, despite his personal opposition 
to the military’s recruitment policy. 

“There is no acceptable reason to deny 
gays and lesbians the right to a career in the 
military, and the loss to our armed forces has 
been significant,” Liebowitz wrote. “I neverthe- 
less believe it would be wrong to ban the mili- 


Demand that Ron Liebowitz hold this 
public forum. You’ve got how many 
weeks left in the semester? 


College would lose funds that, Liebowitz wrote 
in a campus-wide e-mail, “would be difficult 
to replace from within our operating budget.” 
The College received around $1.8 million of 
such funds in 2005. Glidden also claimed that 
besides the obvious violations of the College’s 
non-discrimination policy, many fail to notice 
the privacy implications of allowing military 
recruitment on campus. 

“Tt means that the College is providing, at 
request of any branch of the Defense Depart- 
ment, students’ name, address and telephone 
listing, date of birth, date of graduation, cur- 
rent affiliations and major area of study,” Glid- 
den said. “So they aren’t just saying the military 
can come here, but they’re providing records at 
the privilege of receiving government grants. 
It’s not just access to Ross that [the military] 
gets. It’s a privacy issue.” 

Attended by around 15 people, those pres- 
ent at the meeting initially struggled to reach a 
consensus as to what the group would actually 
protest against: The military’s policy of “Don't 
Ask, Don’t Tell,” or the College’s decision to al- 
low the recruiters to operate on campus. They 
ultimately decided to focus the demonstration 
on the College itself. 

“Most students on campus agree that 
“Don't Ask, Don’t Tell” is not a good policy,’ 
said Molli Freeman-Lynde 08. “Nobody thinks 
the military-is right to~havethis policy, it’s 
no longer about that. The question is how is 
Middlebury handling it and how are they be- 
ing open about it.” 

The College recently changed its policy re- 
garding recruiting on campus as a result of a 
2006 Supreme Court decision (FAIR vs. Rums- 


feld) which unanimously upheld the Solomon 


Amendment. 

In his letter to the Collexe community, Li- 
ebowitz outlined the shift in College policy in 
response to the Supreme Court ruling. He also 





— Michael Glidden 


tary from recruiting on our campus.” 

Liebowitz went on to defend his position, 
referring to the Supreme Court’s upholding of 
the Solomon Amendment as “the law of the 
land” but rejecting the argument that the re- 
ceipt of funds is the main reason for adhering 
to the law. Instead, he contended that allowing 
the military to recruit on campus reflects the 
mission of a liberal arts institution to expose 
students to as much of a plurality of opinion as 
possible so as to best facilitate a cultivation of 
individual opinion. 

“In adhering to federal law, and allowing 
the military to recruit on campus, students at 
Middlebury will be exposed to an organization 
that has legal authority to differ in how it treats 
individuals on the basis of their sexuality than 
we do,’ Liebowitz wrote. “We are recognizing 
the complexities of the issue, and exposing our 


students to a different perspective from our 


» 


own: 

Still, members of MOQA deliberated 
about the propér way to demonstrate against 
the military recruiters in Ross. Some did not 
like the idea of alienating and singling out the 
recruiters themselves for the military oe of 
their government. 

“Tt creates the assumption that the mili- 
tary recruiter is straight, homophobic and 
agrees with the policy,’ Ryan Tauriainen ’08 
said, “but that person could be gay and serving 
in silence.” 

Though most agreed that they did not 
want to harass any one person but rather want- 
ed to call attention to the current situation, 
some in the group took a more radical position 
on the idea of protest. 

“I don’t think we should necessarily sup- 
port somebody who’s trying to recruit people 
to the military when not everyone is having 
equal access to that opportunity, and so I don’t 
understand why we always have to be the ones 


going to ae 


- bowing down and say Tm not going to inter- 


fere?” MOQA co-president Christine Bachman 
09.5 said. “If we don’t interfere, we aren't di- 
rectly in someone’s way, then nobody is going 
to take notice of us. It’s the only way we're go- 
ing to get noticed and the only way the policy 
will get changed.” 

While the protest focused on n the College's ” 
own policy towards military recruitment, very 
little debate surrounds the military’s policy of 
“Don’t Ask, Don’t Tell,” one which almost no- - 


` body in the College community defends. In 


fact, the policy itself is currently under siege 
in the U.S. House of Representatives with the 
introduction of H.R. 1246: Military Readiness 
Enhancement Act of 2007. 

The bill calls for an amendment to title ten 
of United States Code, “to enhance the readi- 
ness of the Armed Forces by replacing the cur- 
rent policy concerning homosexuality in the 
Armed Forces, referred to as Don’t Ask, Don’t 
Tell, with a policy of nondiscrimination on the ` 
basis of sexual orientation.” The bill has 136 
cosponsors who claim that the military dis- 
misses two service members under the policy 
every day. 

Aware of the status of the “Don’t Ask, 
Dont Tell” policy in Congress, students and 
members of MOQA decided to concentrate 
their protests on the College community. Oth- 
ers, however, were doubtful of the likely effects 
of protest towards College policy and remained 
cautious about the potential of their demon- 
strations. 

“Having talked and gone to meetings and 
protested this same issue before, realistically we 
may not get very far in changing this policy, 
so the protest then becomes about not letting 
people forget,’ Freeman-Lynde said. “Personal- 
ly I would love for Middlebury to say that we're 
committed to our ‘supposed’ nondiscrimina- 
tion policy and are willing to forego federal ~ 
funds for that,’ she added. “I want Middlebury 
to really stick to their guns and say ‘we care 
about students being discriminated against 
and will not allow it.” 

‘ Glidden guided the students in their delib- 
erations at the MOQA meeting about how to 
make their demonstration as effective as pos- 


` sible. He led those in the corner of confronting 


Liebowitz over not following through on pre- 
vious promises to initiate debate on the issue 


this term. 


“Ask for the public forum,’ Glidden urged 
the students. “Demand that Ron Liebowitz 
hold this public forum. You’ve got how many 
weeks left in the semester? When the hell is ms 
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Ski Coaches Needed. 


The Middlebury Ski Club is seeking coaches to work on weekends. Coaches need en- 
thusiasm, and a love of kids. Ski racing experience preferred, but may not be necessary 
for the right candidate. $75.00 per day, plus expenses. Coaches also receive a pass at the 
Snow Bowl. The Middlebury Ski Club serves children from throughout the Champlain Val- 
ley and is not officially affiliated with Middlebury College. 


Contact: cbdayton@middlebury.edu / 802-343-7458 
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_ Master of Arts in Teaching (MAT) 
Earn your master’s degree and teacher’s license in as little as 12 months 


Full-time (12 months) and part-time (24 months) options 


Leads to licensure in elementary or secondary education 









the middlebury campus 
seeks graphic designers, illustrators and page designers for all _ 
sections. Experience with programs like © 
Adobe InDesign and Photoshop 
appreciated but not required. 


Most classes meet evenings in Boston or online 
Special tuition rate; scholarships and financial aid available 


Next term begins January 7, 2008 


www.education.neu.edu Northeastern 
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graded@nev.edu SCHOOL OF EDUCATION e-mail campus@middlebury.edu 


for details. 
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United Methodist Church honors veterans 


By Kelly Janis 
Locat News EDITOR 

American flags wafted over the leaf- 
strewn altar of the Middlebury United Meth- 
odist Church on Noy. 11 as the congregation 
held a special Veterans Day service to honor 
local residents who have served in the mili- 
tary. The gathering — which featured patri- 
otic hymns, the recitation of the names of 
Vermonters who have died in Iraq and the 
recognition of veterans who stood as their 
service song blared from the organ — was 
~ the first iteration of what Reverend Jill Rob- 
inson said she hopes will become a an annual 
event. 

“I thought it was really R for 
this to be happening in a church setting, 
which is not something a lot of churches are 











Locar News EDITOR 

The Middlebury Area Land Trust 
(MALT) conducted a wild apple tree release 
workshop in the Murdock Woods on Nov. 
10 as part of an ongoing series of workshops 
designed to benefit both the Trail Around 
Middlebury (TAM) and the volunteers who 
participate. The afternoon event was both 
recreational and educational, beginning with 
a short hike to what had been an oppressed 
apple tree on the edge-of the TAM. The 
group proceeding to liberate that tree from 
the brush, alders and rot to which it had been 
subjected. — 

MALT, which has conserved some 2,600 
acres in the greater Middlebury area and man- 
ages the 16-mile TAM, conducts such work- 
shops and “hike-days” on a regular basis. 

“They're very popular with families and 
with retirees like myself,” said a young lady 
who volunteered on Saturday. 

The half-dozen volunteers ‘who partici- 
pated each had their bit of wisdom to im- 
part, about arboriculture in general as well 





Lizzy Zevallos 
Suhr leads a MALT tree-pruning workshop. 





doing anymore,” Robinson said. “It’s an op- 
portunity to prayerfully honor those who 
have served, and to also give thanks for the 
freedom to worship in this way. So, it’s quite 
central to what we do.” 

Don Jochum, who organized the event 
in Middlebury after staging a similar under- 
taking at another church two years ago, in- 
sisted that the event’s motive was not politi- 
cal in nature. 

“Its not about oine war, and it’s 
not about protesting war,” he said. “It’s about 
honoring those who served.” 

For Jochum, the impulse to bestow this 
honor is rooted not only in his father’s status 
asa veteran, but also in the fact that, presented 
on two occasions with the opportunity to en- 
list in the military, he ultimately chose not to. 


Kelly Janis 
Flags were among several markers of honor bestowed on local veterans in a Nov. 11 service. 


Real-life J. Appleseed 


By Will Mallett 


more specific tree-pruning techniques. But 
the foremost expert in the field was Bill Suhr, 
who led the workshop. Nominally, Suhr is the 
owner of Champlain Orchards in Shoreham, 
although his relationship with that establish- 
ment is unclear. 

“Sometimes it seems more like the or- 
chard owns me,” he said. 

Suhr’s status as an expert in the field, 
however, is quite clear. On the trek to relieve 
the besieged apple tree, he entertained the 
corps with snippets of apple-related lore and 
wisdom. Explaining the process of “grafting,” 
by which a strain of apple is reproduced and 
maintained, he alluded to the American folk- 
loric hero who may have brought that prac- 
tice to this continent. 

“Johnny Appleseed, who we believe ac- 


_ tually existed, was really more of a real-estate 


tycoon than a horticulturalist,’-he said. 

“What few people realize is that if you 
plant a seed from a McIntosh apple, there is a 
99.9 percent chance you will not get a McIn- 
tosh tree,” Suhr said, explaining the grafting 
process by which a McIntosh tree would be 
reproduced. “Appleseed” may thus have been 
an entrepreneur with grafting expertise who 
used his knowledge to practice an early form 
of environmentally- 


“It’s become very important to me, since 
I didn’t serve, to make sure we recognize 
those who did,” he said. 

Attuned to the lack of similar events in 
the region, Robinson expressed her disap- 
pointment at the lack of attention Veterans 
Day routinely garners. 

“I think it’s 
something that’s 
gone out of prac- 
tice,” she said. 

Jochum 
agreed. “Veterans 
Day doesn’t get as 
much publicity as 
it should,’ he said. 
“On Memorial 
Day, we have the day off, and there are pa- 
rades. Veterans Day, on the other hand, has 
sort of fallen by the wayside.” 

The service sought to rectify that fall by 
placing a human face on the day. Chief in so 
doing was SFC Bill Edson, who spoke of the 
lasting resonance of his experiences in the 
Vermont Air National Guard. 

“We as veterans all took a selfless step 
forward and declared our willingness to pro- 
tect those who did not, those who could not 
and those who would not,’ Edson said. “We 
as veterans are the few, we are the brave and 
we are the willing that accepted the risk of 
certain self-sacrifice in order to-maintain the 
freedom, the liberty and the ability to pursue 
happiness for our families’ sake, our neigh- 
bors’ sake and for the sake of even those who 
protested against us, and burned the very flag 
we carried as United States soldiers, sailors, 
airmen, Coast Guards and Marines.” 

Edson urged listeners to take seriously 
the magnitude of that risk as confronted by 
those currently serving in the military. 

“We must remember that, just as we 
were, they are only an accident, a bullet or 


Veterans Day doesn’t 

get as much publicity 

as it should. 
—Don Jochum 


a bomb away from being celebrated on Vet- 
erans Day to, instead, being remembered on 
Memorial Day,” he said. 

Edson was not the only local resident 
with sobering words to offer on Sunday. 

In 2003, Heidi Schuerger — a former 
United States Marine Corp gunnery sergeant 
who instructed 
young members of 
the church’s Sun- 
day school class in 
the presentation 
and retiring of the 
colors — was only 
a few months into 
a new job as a da- 
tabase administra- 
tor at the College when she was mobilized to 
serve in Iraq. 

Upon returning from her seven months 
of active duty, Schuerger was relieved to be 
greeted by a relatively warm reception. 

“I grew up in Vermont and observed 
some very bad treatment of veterans return- 


‘ing from the Vietnam War,” she said. “That’s 


not so much the case today, thankfully.” 

Still, Schuerger cautioned individuals 
against transferring their Pounce frustra- 
tions to veterans. 

“If you disagree with the war, you have 
to keep that separate from how you proj- 
ect those feelings toward an individual who 
served in that war,” she said. 

Schuerger felt that those who crowded 
into the pews of the congregation of which 
she is a part on Sunday were successful in 
abiding by that ideal. 

“I know that some people here have dif- 
ferent opinions than I do toward the war,” 
she said. “But in general, I think there was a 
separateness of personal feelings and politics 
today. I think that’s a real testament to every- 
one who participated in the service.” 


saves neglected trees 





Lizzy Zevallos 


Workshop attendees take stock of their surroundings-during the workshop on the TAM trail. 


particular. It was a more or less healthy tree, 
showing great potential, yet one on which 
years of neglect had taken their toll. There 
was some black rot evident in some of the 


: limbs, 
responsible api: The resuscitation of a cote 
The focus of the 4 ee 
aig va oe tree should be a cautious, ie 
oe folklore and patient process. begun to 
istorical specula- i smother 
tion, however, but —= ill Suhr the tree. 
rather direct action The shade 


in the present. Vol- 

unteers had their minds on practical goals. 
“We're trying to create a healthier atmo- 

sphere for a tree that might bear some fruit, 

and provide some forage for animal life,” said 


Suhr of the group’s mission. 


The emphasis of this effort was the 
physical emancipation of one particular tree, 
although the principles used to diagnose and 
treat the tree are more generally applicable to 


fruit trees in general, and wild apple trees in” 


of neighboring pines and alders had begun to 
deprive the poor fellow of the sunlight nec- 
essary to its prosperity. “Wet feet,” evidenced 


by the moss on the nearby ground, further 


put the tree at an unfair disadvantage. 

Enter Suhr. Showing great wisdom, skill 
and alacrity, the seasoned professional di- 
rected the removal of inhibiting brush and 
the clearing of nearby limbs with the goal 


. of increasing the tree’s exposure to sunlight, _ 


which would invigorate the tree as well as dry 


the ground around its root system. 

“Apple trees like dry feet,” he said. 

Pruning the tree itself was also a matter 
of great importance, according to Suhr, and 
the late fall and early winter is the best time 
to do it. 

“You should prune when a tree is dor- 
mant,” Suhr said. “Pruning invigorates a tree, 
but you want to do it when the nutrients have 
retreated from the extremities so you don’t 
lose them.”:The resuscitation of a tree should« 
be a cautious, patient process, however. 

“Tt should be done over a period of time,” 
said Suhr. “You can do too much pruning in 
a year and send a tree into vigorous reaction- 
ary growth,’ which damages the tree’s Bape 
equilibrium. 

Thus instructed, the volunteers worked 
enthusiastically but cautiously on Saturday, 
breathing new life into an aged specimen of 
Johnny Appleseed’s progeny. The event can 
be seen as yet another modest yet decisive 


-victory in. MALT’s regional crusade to con- 


serve and enhance the local landscape, 
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Group substitutes Jesus for meds © 


By Mary Lane 
STAFF WRITER 

Dave, a large man covered in tattoos and 
his colleague, Chris, a skinny, black-haired 
man with a thick Boston accent, stood in front 
of a group of some 40 Middlebury College 
students at a Christian Fellowship meeting on 
Nov. 4. Both share testimonies regarding their 
transformations from drug-addicted crimi- 
nals to upstanding members of society: Such 
changes occurred, they professed, through re- 
ligious conversions undergone through-Teen 
Challenge, a Christian rehabilitation program 
for men and women of all ages. 

“When I came into Teen Challenge, I had 
been high on crystal meth for five days,” Dave 
told the group. “I’ve been able to transform 
my life through [the church] and learn to pas- 
tor and speak to gentlemen in prisons.” 

Chris has a similar story. He was addicted 
to oxycontin and heroin before entering the 
program, but is now the head of the Education 
Department for Teen Challenge Vermont. 

Such stories are very common for Teen 
Challenge, which boasts a 67 percent success 
rate for graduates living drug-and-alcohol- 
free lifestyles, according to a survey by the 
University of Tennessee at Chattanooga. Of 
those surveyed, 72 percent had sought prior. 
treatment, while 88 percent credited Teen 
Challenge with breaking their addictions. 

“About 80 percent of prisoners who go 
through state-funded programs end up back 
on the streets again,” said Dave. “We're suc- 
cessful through ‘the Jesus factor.” 

The program was founded in 1958 when 
pastor David Wilkerson read in Time Life that 
a teenage gang had killed a wheelchair-ridden 
man and stolen his sneakers. Horrified, Wilk- 
erson went to New York and went so far as to 
storm a courtroom trying to find the delin- 
quent boys. 

“While he never managed to minister 
to the boys, he did get dragged out of court 
trying to reach them, resulting in a picture 
of himin the paper held back by cops and 
brandishing a Bible,” said Dave. This, Dave 
said, gave Wilkerson the “street cred” to min- 
ister to the down-and-out in inner city New 


York. Wilkerson’s ministry grew quickly, and _ 


he soon bought a house in the city, where he 
founded the Bible-based rehabilitation pro- 
gram that currently operates out of 157 loca- 
tions in the United States. 

While Teen Challenge receives no fed- 
eral funding, the program has been praised 
by President George W. Bush as part of his 
Faith-Based and Community Initiative, and 


receives several positive mentions in White — 


House reports on drug and alcohol rehabili- 
tation. 

“Government can pass law and hand 
out money but it cannot love,” Bush said in 
a March 9, 2006 speech. 

Christianity is the main component of 
rehab, explained Teen Challenge Vermont 


Executive Director Richard Welch in a recent _ 


interview. 


“[Participants] a with us for about 
15 months and are discipled in the Word _ 
of God,” said Welch. “It’s all about studying © 
‘the Bible and applying Biblical principles to — 


life? 

Teen Challenge Vermont was founded 
in January 2005 and works with male adults 
only. 

“We've had 31 graduates,” said Welch. 
“About half of those who enter finish.” 

While many applicants initiate contact 
with Teen Challenge, the program also seeks 
to recruit participants from nearby prisons. 

“We regularly go to all the prisons across 
the state and testify as to what God has done 
in our lives,” said Welch. 

‘The program’s Web site states, “It is not 
required that a student have a conversion ex- 
perience to enter or complete, but conversion 
is regarded as the greatest hope for breaking 
an addiction.” 

Welch himself came into the program as 
an 18-year-old heroin addict. 

“T fell in love with Jesus and the minis- 
try and wanted to serve God and help men 
get their lives together,” he said-of his career 
decision to come to Vermont in 2003 to start 
up the flagship center. Many of the men at the 
Vermont center have come from prison, but 
the state allows only five people on parole to 
live in the Teen Challenge house at a time. 

The rehabilitation program is open to 
men of all ages but, under Vermont law, sex 
offenders, extremely violent criminals and 
arsonists are not allowed. Throughout their 
enrollment in the program, men and women 
undergo a strict regimen of prayer, religious 
study and various chores in the miorning. 
Chris and Dave both had to memorize 536 
scripture passages during their 15-month 
program. 

Patients work jobs in the local commu- 
nity in the afternoon, and all paychecks go 
directly towards funding the program. The 
strong work ethic the program fosters often 
results in job opportunities upon program 
graduation, said Dave and Chris. 

“These men gain knowledge on how to 





be responsible employees and apply Biblical 
principles to their work ethic,” said Welch. 

Men in the Vermont program must be 
free of piercings and keep their hair cut short. 
All romantic relationships must be ended be- 
fore entering rehabilitation. ' 

“Of course, if'you are married or engaged 
or have children with someone then we work 
with that,” Welch said. “Working with families 
is very important. We just don’t want our men 
to be distracted by non-serious relationships, 
which detract from the healing process.” 

Teen Challenge also does not allow the 
use of medication at any of its facilities. The 
Web site states, “Teen Challenge believes in 
the faith model...[and] does not subscribe to 
the medical model of helping an individual 
involved in drug abuse.” 

Consequently, most Teen Challenges re- 
quire patients to detox before entering the 
program. “Men come here of their own free 
volition,’ Welch said. “We don’t deny that 
some people have chemical imbalances, and 
if they want to leave and get help, then that is 
their decision.” 

Chris promoted Teen Challenge’s belief 
that chemical imbalances are often caused by 
chemical abuse. “This was the first program 
that got me to take responsibility for my ac- 
tions,’ said Chris. “So many other programs 
give you pills or excuses. Here, they told me 
it was my own problem, and helped me get 
out of it.” 

Upon graduation from the program, men 
and women are equipped with an “exit plan.” 

“You're required to have a home church, 
a place to live and a job,” said Chris. “Any de- 


nomination is ok, but your pastor must call‘ 


in once a week. After six months of this, then 
you graduate.” 

“Td say it’s not so much a rehabilitation 
program as a fellowship program,” Dave told 
Middlebury students. “We don’t give our guys 
medicine. We give them Christianity.” 
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Ten Thousand Villages 
Craft Sale 


On Nov. 16 and 17, the Memorial Bap- 
tist Church, located at 97 S. Pleasant 
Street, will hold a craft sale featuring 
fair trade products from around the 


work with over 100 artisan groups in 
more than 30 countries in Africa, 


fair trade jewelry, home decor, gifts and 
more,’ says the company’s Web site. “As _ 
one of the world’s oldest and largest 
fair trade organizations,we build long- 
term relationships with artisans that 
are based on mutual understanding _ 
and respect. Fair trade enables artisans 
to earn a fair wage and provides the 
opportunity for a better quality of life” 
For more information about the sale, 
call 433 3383. 


Apple Pie Pick-Up 


in Vergennes 


Thanksgiving is all about pie. Well, 
fine, maybe family and gratitude and 
harvests and turkey dinners play some 
semblance of a role, too ... but pie cer- 
tainly enhances the whole affair. That 
being the case, snag a 10- -inch apple 
pie for $10 from the Champlain Valley. 
Christian School, available for pic up 
between 1 and 3 p.m. on Nov. 17. Be - 
sure to order in advance by calling 
Martha at 877-3009, and, with all due 
fairness, save room for the pumpkin 









Kids Movie Day 
al Ilsley 


If braving midterms and surviving to 

Thanksgiving break has drained you 
of all of your psychological resources 
and left you at a childlike mentality 
level, head on down to Ilsley Library 
at 10:30 a.m. on Nov. 21. The library 
promises “an animated Disney movie, 
95 minutes long, with a G rating” — no 
more, no less. Ambiguity + a faint air 
of creepiness + age inappropriate di- 

versions = the matter upon which The 
Local Lowdown thrives. _ 



































Listen To 
Some Tunes 


Eager to unwind and harmonize? The 
Addison Independent's community 
calendar advertises the following musi- 
cal events: 
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editorial 


The staff editorial represents the official — 
opinion of The Middlebury Campus as decided 
by the Editorial Board. 


Just what the doctor grdered: old 
fashioned protests combat apathy 


Students gathered Tuesday in Ross Dining Hall to make their voices 
heard as the U.S. Marine Corps recruited on campus. Outraged at the 
College’s decision to allow an organization that discriminates against 
homosexuals to come to Middlebury, protestors | focused their efforts on 


the College's recruitment policies and called for President of the College _ 


Ronald D. Liebowitz to make good on his promise earlier in the semes- 
ter to encourage discussion about the issue. The lunchtime protest was 
staged in front of the small table where a lone Marine Corps officer was 
stationed. 
Tuesday’s protest was a heartening example of students’ ability to 
mobilize quickly around an issue they care about. This sort of mobiliza- 
tion is all too infrequent on a campus where students complain peren- 
_nially that Middlebury’s student body is apathetic. When the relative: 
_ merits or evils of intercollegiate Quidditch incites more heated debate 
than the war in Iraq or climate change or the American health care sys- 
_ tem, such accusations of apathy ring true. The ailment is not unique to 
Middlebury, however, as Thomas L. Friedman suggested in an op-ed last 
_ month i in The New York Times. Friedman termed ours “Generation Q, 
calling us the Quiet Americans. ” “I am impressed because they are so 


~ much more optimistic and idealistic than they should be? he wrote of 


_ students our age. “I am baffled because they are so much less radical and 
_ politically engaged than they need to be” 
What's at the root of Middlebury’s apathy? While our geographic 


location does lend itself to isolation, students have countless opportuni- 
_ ties to engage with the outside world, but we choose too often to ignore 


_ these chances. The same faces appear again and again at lectures or open 
_ forunis on campus, and most students only gaze half- -heartedly — if at 
_all — at the national newspapers littering our dining hall tables. 
: Is it our seemingly insurmountable workload keeping our protest 
_ signs tucked away in our closets? From our carrels in the library or our. 
labs in McCardell Bicentennial Hall, we gaze at our full date books and 
_ wonder where a bit of activism will fit in between class and sports prac- 


_ tices and interviews for internships a and work-study jobs. We join a Face- _ 
_ book group or sign an online petition and hurry off to stand i in line ~ 


Chicken Parmesan at Proctor. 

Is the problem more endemic? Are the problems facing our “quiet” 
generation so daunting that protest seems impossible or ineffective? 

Ultimately, the causes of our collective apathy are less important 
than the ways in which we choose to combat this ay As it turns out, 
__ the best answer is the tried and true one. _ 

While students mobilized this summer virally — and dearer 
~~ to express their discontent at the College's new logo, this sort of online 
mobilization pales in comparison to the effect warm bodies and raised 
voices can have on a community. Students who put aside their books 

_ two weeks ago to make the trek to Washington D.C. for Power Shift un- 
derstood the necessity of real and not virtual activism. So did members 

_ of the Middlebury Open Queer Alliance (MOQA) who, on relatively 
short notice, organized Tuesday’s protest. A little old-fashioned activism 
can go a long way, especially on a campus inundated by e-mail. 

In an encouraging gesture, members of the College administra- 
tion responded in kind to Tuesday's gathering. Rather than post to their 
blogs, administrators put in a little much-needed face time at the Ross, 
speaking both with students and the Marine recruiter. Most students 
piling into the dining hall were looking for lunch and little more. Those 


who paused to look on, though, noticed that a few Quiet Americans — 


were opening their mouths. 


| contact the campus - 


To contact The Middlebury Campus Publications 
with story tips or content suggestions, e-mail: _ 
campus@middlebury.edu 


_orfindusonthe webat: _ -~ 


www.middleburycampus.com -— 


-Jeff Patterson 
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letters to the editor 


To fhe Editor: a 

In response to the editorial 
about study drugs (Study drug 
use On campus requires closer 
look,’ Nov. 8) and the honor code 
— from what Doug Sisson writes in 
his other op-ed (Adderrall’s unfair 
advantage), obtaining a prescrip- 


_ tion for Adderall doesn’t seem to 
_ be that much of a difficulty. Should 
: the fight tó take drugs’ (what Tsee 


as, even if erroneous, a personal 
choice) be reserved for those who 
have connections and/or bad doc- 
tors? That could easily become a 


socio-economic disadvantage. And - 


how do the authors justify drink- 
ing caffeine and Red Bull as a study 


_aid while attacking study drugs? Is- 
it just because the other two are _ 
so commonly-used? If only aca- 
demic advantage is the issue, this 


new, improved honor code should 
ban anything that gives students 


academic advantages, no? I don’t — 


drink coffee. Should I get a petition 


_ going for extra credit from all of 
_ my professors? The fact is that I can 
_ accomplish my work just as well. 
If 22 percent of students feel 
that they need Adderall to com- 
_ plete their assigned work, isn’t that 


their loss? Why should I, like a 5 
year-old, run to Public Safety hop- 
ing to get the bad boys in trouble? 
If you fear that your grades will 


worsen because other pill-popping 
students are becoming smarter and 
more informed, then why not ad- 
dress the official banning of grad- 
ing curves? Then you would be 
evaluated for your work and your 
work alone. Not in comparison 
to Joe, the Aderall-snorting, cof- 
fee-chugging classmate. Yes, this 
might unfortunately mean that Joe 
still Has 4 chance at making an “A” 
in the class, too. I hope we agree, 
though, that education should be 
an individual journey rather than 
an ego-booster — what Joe gets 
does not affect the pride and fulfill- 
ment I take from my work. 

The author wrote, “The use 
of such drugs on campus is not 
only dangerous but also ethically 


the ethics issue. As for dangerous, 
I agree. The use of study drugs is 
dangerous — I have never used 
them. I would be the first to pro- 
_ test, however, if the College made 
it its policy to dictate to students 
what they can and cannot do based 
_ on whether or not “it’s dangerous.” 
‘Steroids. Cigarettes. Hydrogenated 

oil. Should these eventually be 


Code? 


If highly competitive schools _ 


are more at risk, why not work at 
making Middlebury less of a pres- 


ambiguous.” I hope I’ve addressed - 


listed as forbidden by the Honor 


sure cooker? That students feel so 


-pressured to do well that they are 


taking body-harming drugs is not 
a small issue. Perhaps THAT’S the 
issue we should address. I, as an 


adolescent, as a young adult, feel 


that I am perfectly capable of mak- 


ing the decision of whether or not . 


to break federal and state law in or- 
der to abuse my body. And even if 


‘I weren't, I feel entitled-to’ making 


a mistake. I do not need the Col- 

lege to be a policing force for yet 
another personal choice. 

Sincerely, 

Molley Kaiyoorawongs. 09 


To the Editor: 

I just had to write to say how 
much I appreciate reading the 
SexSage article. As a community 
member, parent of adolescents and 
family practice physician, I find it 
refreshing to see someone provid- 
ing useful and accurate informa- 
tion in such an accessible way. Sex- 
Sage encourages open and honest 
communication about sexuality 
which is the crucial first step to- 
ward a fulfilling, fun and safe sex- 


_ ual experience. 


Sincerely, 
Diana Barnard, M.D. 
Weybridge, Vt. 


campus policies and information 


The Opinions pages of The Middlebury Campus provide a forum for constructive and respectful dialogue on substantive 
issues. With this in mind, The Campus reserves the right to deny publication of all or part of a submission for any reason. 
This includes, but is not limited to: the making of assertions based on hearsay; the relation of private conversations; the 


libelous mention of unverifiable events; the use of vulgar language or personal attacks. Any segment of a submitted article 


that contains any of the aforementioned will be removed before publication. Contributors will be allowed to reference 


_ prior articles published in the Opinions section or announcements for the public record. If a reference is made to prior 


articles, the submission will be considered a letter to the editor. The Campus will not accept or print anonymous letters. 


The opinions expressed by contributors to the Opinions section, as well as reviews, columns, editorial comics and other 
commentary, are views of the individual contributors and do not necessarily reflect the opinions of the newspaper. The 


Campus welcomes letters to the editor at 250 words or less, or opinions submissions at 800 words or less. Submit works 
directly to the Opinions Editor, Drawer 30, campus@middlebury. edu or via the paper's website at www.middleburycam- 
pus.com. To be considered for publications, submissions must be received by 5 p.m. Monde: The Campus reserves the 


right to edit all submissions. 


The Middlebury Campus (USPS 556-060), the student newspaper of Middlebury College, is published by: The 


Middlebury Campus Publications. Publication is every Wednesday of the academic year, except during offical college 
vacation periods and final examinations. Editorial and business offices are located in Hepburn Hall Annex, Middlebury 


College. The Middlebury Campus is produced on Apple Macintosh computers using Adobe InDesign 2.0 and is printed 


by Denton Publishing in N.Y. The advertising deadline for all display and classified advertising i is 5 p.m. Friday for the 


following week's issue. Mailing address: The Middlebury Campus, Drawer 30, Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vi 


05753. Office phone: (802) 443-5736. Business phone: (802) 443-5737. Please address distributien concerns to the Busi- 
ness Director. First class postage paid at Middlebury, Vt, 05753. oe 
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campuscolumnist 


Impassioned debate is good for 
the liberal arts educational experi- 
ence. Unfortunately, as of late | have 
observed the debate regarding these 
pages to be pathetically partisan and 
personal. (I apologize for all the al- 
literation). 

Last week, Ward Wolff 708 
penned an opinion piece on the 
conduct of Frederick Fritz ’68, the 
chairman of the Middlebury Board 
of Trustees, with a local bookstore. 
Wolff accused Mr. Fritz of leverag- 
ing his power at the College to in- 
timidate the owner to remove mints 
from her cash register that are of- 
fensive to President George W. Bush. 
Now this is a loaded incident to be- 
gin with, with many angles to ana- 
lyze. What troubled me about this 
piece are not the actions of Fritz or 
Wolff’s piece, but the reaction to the 
column on The Campus’ Web site. 
One poster labeled Wolff’s work as 
“a wining [sic], cry baby, typical Left- 
ist emotional reactionary op-ed” and 


“anti-American.” I'm sorry, but Mr. 
Wolff is perfectly entitled to defend 
his place of employment, and is not 
anti-American. 

It’s even happened to me. I re- 
cently wrote in this space that Al 


‘ Gore did not deserve the Nobel 


Peace Prize for his promotion of a 
pro-environmental “agenda. There 
were well-reasoned critiques in The 
Campus, and while I stand by what I 
wrote, I appreciated their arguments. 
However, in the comments section of 
The Campus Web site, I was labeled 
a staunch conservative. The poster 
wrote, “It just once again shows how 
conservatives will stoop to any level 
to show their hatred for Al Gore.” 
This actually made me chuckle, as I 
spent an entire semester working for 
John Kerry's presidential campaign. 
Pencil me in as the new Ari Fleischer 
at Middlebury. Also, I’m sorry but I 
don’t hate Al Gore. I would vote for 
Al Gore tomorrow if he were run- 
ning for President 

This may be more of a critique 
of the blogosphere, which by its na- 
ture allows anonymous commen- 
tary without any editorial filter, but 
I think it runs deeper than that. De- 
bate on campus is increasingly not 
based on merit, but rather ideology. 
The College Republicans’ “Never 
Forget” poster campaign that was 
criticized as anti-Muslim is a perfect 
example. After the posters began get- 
ting torn down, Heather Pangle ’10, 
the president of the College Repub- 


Shenanigans: Alex Garlick 
ge plea for pragmatism 


licans, wrote a letter to the editor Ne 
mitting the posters were “deliberately 
provocative.” She then characterized 
the ensuing debate as “a symptom 
of what many conservatives here on 
campus feel is a general atmosphere 
of intolerance toward any deviation 
from mainstream liberal views.” 
Should this be a surprise? A parti- 
san salvo is answered by an equally 
partisan retort. This is not intelligent 
rhetoric — this is using Middlebury’s 
hallowed academic halls as an arena 
for a shouting match. 

The campus community is 
capable of pragmatic debate. For 
example, consider the discussion 
regarding John McCardell’s Choose 
Responsibility initiative. At press 
time, there were 33 responses-to the 
latest Campus article on the subject, 
not one of which referred to McCa- 
rdell as a fascist or flaming liberal. 
This is because- the proposal to lower 
the drinking age transcends tradi- 
tional party lines. A piece regarding 
abortion or gay marriage would re- 
ceive the predictable partisan banter. 

My charge to you, the 
Middlebury College community, 
is to not let partisan emotion over- 
take you during heated debate. An 
essay littered with partisan rhetoric 
would receive a failing grade. Don’t 
fail what this college stands for with 
your rhetoric. 

Alex Garlick ’08.5 is a Political 


. Science and Economics major from 


Needham, Mass. 


In my humble opinion: Daniel Roberts 
 _ Teenage Wasteland 














E campuscolumnist 


Every Thursday when The 
Middlebury Campus newspaper 
comes out,.a truly woeful process of 
misery unfolds. 

Basically, every kid that. walks 
into a dining hall grabs a paper from 
the rack, regardless of whether or not 
- they plan to read it. 

Each person brings the paper 
to the table and reads maybe one or- 
two articles. Then they get up, leave 
the paper on the table and‘hurry off 
to class. Immediately, a dining hall 
employee swoops in and proceeds to 
crumple up the discarded paper and 
throw it in the trash. 

The result is that by Friday night 
at dinner time there are no more pa- 
pers to be found anywhere in the 
dining halls, and yet almost no one 
even got a chance to read it. The 
copies have disappeared. Where did 
they go? They relocated to their new 








“Tyve never done it but I’ve 


homes — trash bins — where they 
will enjoy retirement with other resi- 
dents of the trash, including Forth 
‘n. Goal. postcards. and: dining hall 
comment cards that beg for juice at 
dinner. 

_ This is not the fault of the dining 
employees who trash them, but the 
students who carelessly leave them 
on the tables. Is it so difficult to re- 
turn the paper? The dining hall em- 
ployees already think we are spoiled 
brats — this stuff doesn’t help. 

With so much paper and money 
wasted, it almost seems The Campus 
should be online-only, and if people 


‘want to read it, they can visit the Web 


site. Of course, we all love having a 
hard copy of the paper in front of us, 
so that wouldn’t work. I guess people 
just have to cut down on their waste. 

This all relates to a larger prob- 
lem at Middlebury of increasing 
waste. I myself am guilty of the “food 
waste” that happens when F finish my 
lunch or dinner and I go up to get 
more. I always re-fill my entire plate, 
return to the table and sadly realize 
I was only hungry for a little more 
— not an entire second plateful. In- 
evitably I fork around with what I’ve 
got and then bring the dish to the 
window. Big waste, and Pm guilty 
about it, but it still happens. 

Then there is “Halloween waste.” 
Pm talking about pumpkins — the 
ones people harvest only to have 
them painted or carved and placed 





“You never hear about the 


on a doorstep until they rot. Sure, 
it’s a fun tradition to make jack- 
o-lanterns but (sorry to be such a 
Debbie Downer) it’s a huge:waste-of 
food. Wikipedia says a pumpkin can 
be boiled, baked, roasted or mashed 


into a pie or soup. Pumpkins are 


even a sweet delicacy in many Mid- 
dle Eastern countries. I bet in those 
countries people would never dream 
of wasting food the way we do, by 
growing pumpkins only to carve 
them up. 

Finally, we also see financial 


waste at Middlebury. The College, 


for example, spent $20,000 to fund 
“Solid State Change.” Let’s just say 
that money could have been better 
spent and leave it at that. Yes, visual 
art is stimulating and important, 
but it should never be as important 


as giving students the basics. That is. 


to say, certain items available in the 
past (trays, juice at dinner) should 
not be taken away in order to “save 
money” if the College has so much 
green to spend on fancy art. “Differ- 
ent funds,” they insist, but fine, take 
some “funds” from the College’s art 
wallet and slip them into the dining 
wallet. 

Tm just saying that we waste a 
lot here. Let’s work on it — I'll waste 
less food, and everyone else, for the 
love of Ron, fold that freakin’ news- 
paper and put it back on the rack. 

Daniel Roberts is 09 is an English 
major from Newton, Mass. 








“I don’t think it’s against 










Tamara Hilmes 
Students scam the 


evacuation plan 


As I sat down in Atwater one 
morning with my bowl of Rice 
Krispies. and Captain Crunch, I 
noticed something strange. No, I 
am not talking about my habit of 
mixing cereal — that is not strange, 
just plain delicious. I am referring 


to the little sign standing in the. 


middle of the table. The little plas- 
tic holder-thingy that, a few weeks 
ago, contained the “Think Outside 
the Bottle” propaganda, now holds 
a new notice that reminds students 
to fill out their “Personal Evacuation 
Plan” on BannerWeb before they are 
able to register for spring semester 
classes. What struck me as strange, 
though, was not the new sign, but 
rather that the words “bird flu” had 
been crossed out and replaced with 
“zombie outbreak” Obviously, at 
least one student has not been tak- 
ing the new evacuation plan man- 
date very seriously, but I do not 
think they are alone. Just as this 
“28 Days Later”-themed prank has 
spread across the tables in the din- 
ing halls (I spotted one in Ross just 
the other evening), so has a general 
disregard for the evacuation plan 
spread among students. 


“John” Emerson’ addressed the 


difficulty in finding ways to make 
students take the plan seriously in 


last week’s issue of The Campus. One 


way they have ewe to do this 
is by making the process “as painless 
as possible.” And it’s true. Having 
undergone the process of entering 
my evacuation plan, I can honestly 
say that it really did take under three 
minutes to complete. I simply had 
fill out the name, address and phone 
number for two different emergen- 
cy contacts. No big deal. But herein 
lies the problem — because of the 
simplicity of the process, students 
think of the emergency plan as just 
that — “no big deal,” hence the ref- 
erences to zombie outbreaks. 

When students enter their 
emergency contact information into 
BannerWeb, they are able to enter 
virtually any address to prevent their 
account from being blocked come 
registration day. The College’s only 
means of checking that students 
have entered legitimate plans is by 
mailing a notice out to the addresses 
entered into the system. How then, 


‘I wonder, will the College ensure 


that students have actually entered 
a legitimate plan? For instance, I re- 
cently heard one student telling an- 
other that he had chosen to enter his 







What’s Adderall? 
17% 


43% 


quired locations. The only problem 
with this scenario is that his friend 
lives in Israel. While there is a good 
chance that should Middlebury be 
struck by bird flu, Israel would be 
far enough away to avoid danger, 
it seems unlikely that this student 
would be able to fly across the world 
at a moment’s notice should he be 
required to put his plan into action. 
In this instance, this student’s plan 
could be deemed worthless and a 
complete waste of the five minutes 
he took to enter it into BannerWeb. 
The catch — he will still be perfectly 
able to register for spring classes. 
And I do not think that he will be 
the only one who enters an unrealis- 
tic plan and gets away with it. 

So I have to ask, what is the 
point? Why should the College 
bother mandating a personal emer- 
gency plan if the plans that students 
enter are going to prove completely 
irrelevant? If the College is going to 
instigate this type of initiative, they 
should have a more concrete means 
of backing it up than by simply 
mailing letters. In order to make this 
plan legitimate, the College would ` 
have to check on every address en- 
‘tered ‘and ‘ensure ‘that it’is within a 
reasonable radius from the campus, 
and that the student could actually 
get there. It is simply not feasible 
for the Committee to check 2,350 
plans, which brings us to my real 
point. The idea of having students 
form a concrete plan for where they 
would go should a pandemic strike 
is a good one, but is it really neces- 
sary to have each student enter this 
plan into BannerWeb? I really do 
not think that if bird flu struck the 
campus tomorrow (knock on wood) 
that anyone would be left behind. If 
I possessed a car or a home some- 
where on the East Coast, I cannot 
imagine that I would deny passage 
or shelter to any displaced class- 
mate, even if they were that kid who 
took the last of the Lucky Charms in 
Atwater or showed me up in my last 
Lit discussion. Hopefully, each of us 
can find someone on this campus 
who would take pity on us and save 
us from:contracting bird flu or Mad 
Cow Disease. If this is not the case, 
however, then all that the College 
has managed to accomplish with 
this emergency plan is to lower stu- 
dents’ self-esteem by pointing out 


that they have absolutely no friends, 


and that is just sad. 
Tamara Hilmes is a Local News 






Yes, that’s crossing the 
line. 





40% 


the Honor Code, but I don’t 


heard great things.” 
think it’s healthy.” 


negative health effects, but it 
is detrimental to your health 


in the long run.” 





It’s no worse than 
caffeine. 


EVAN WILLIAMS 708 








Results taken from poll at www.middleburycampus.com 
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-ed: James | O’Brien 


Sex and Shaq don’t mix — but we 
talk about it anyway 


Middlebury needs to pass a law about 
the stupid flyers that students put up in the 
hallways. Hellooo. I need to walk there. I don’t 
want the advertisement for some kid’s coffee 
house performance distracting me from my 
brilliant Miltonian musings as I trudge up the 
stairs to English class. Even at Middlebury, no 
one is that strapped for entertainment that 
they choose their weekend activity based on a 
piece of paper they see on their way back from 
lunch. Recently, the most frustrating piece of 
signage on the wall has been the “Conversa- 
tions Heard at Middlebury” flyers. This two- 
pronged assault on the profoundly ignorant 
Middlebury student body consists of red signs 
quoting conversations supposedly overheard 
at Middlebury, and, new this week, blue signs 
which TIl touch on later. The red signs look 
something like this: 

“Would you do her?” 

“Maybe for a million dollars.” 


And then below this piece of dialogue, it © 


asks for questions and comments to be sent to 
the e-mail addresses of two Middlebury stu- 
dents. Last week, I fought the urge to put up 
my- own sign which would read: - 

“Hey wanna do something fun tonight?” 

“No. Don’t have time. Actually, I have to 
go listen to conversations: between random 
people so that I can copy their words onto a 
poster. Later, I will hang them up near 2 din- 
ing hall or some other high traffic area.” 

“Why?” 

“You know, so people can look at them... 
and be outraged.” 

“Oh.” ; 

Actually, I think the “would you have sex 
with her question” is a valid hypothetical in 
the vein of the “Would you let Shaq do you for 
a billion dollars?” Facebook group. 

Another red sign looks like this: 


“Hey man, let’s rate girls as they come 


into the dining hall” 
“What do you mean?” 

“Rate. Like, who do you want to sleep 
with?” A 

Ignoring the fact that this is like an exact 
quote from Happy Days: The Musical — the 
last person I “slept with” was my mother (and 
no, not in an Oedipal sexual way...I had 
nightmares, okay) — I don’t understand what 
the big deal about this “conversation” is either. 
I would have no problem if people wanted to 
rate me when I walked into the dining hall. In 
fact, if I knew it was happening, I would prob- 
ably put on something nicer than warm-up 
pants and a t-shirt I got from basketball camp 
five years ago. With this type of advanced 
preparation, I would hope to score some- 
where in the range of B-/B range on the DHS 


That's right, y yon a Gan 


How about a 
Hot, Fresh-Large 
Cheese Pizza for 
the special price 
of only 


$7. oo!!! 


a A a a ote 
lus tax and delivery, 
Yo can andr TWICE Fom us forthe 
AME PRICE as one trip tothe Grille! 
As alumni roles Midd, I know that cash can be tight, and 
WE CARE ABOUT YOUR BUDGETIII 


Thig offer ig valid for college students 
7 Days a Week 
You must mention this special when ordering. 


or Diners Hotness Scale. If not, Pil just shake 
my fist and go write a scathing article that all 
of 10 people will read and TIl feel better. 

Okay, so now I have to get slightly serious 
and risk being hated by my 10 op-ed readers. 
After I spent a whole week walking around 
and being annoyed by those signs, lo and be- 
hold, now there are related blue signs giving 
us statistics about rape and sexual violence. 
Ah, now I feel like a total ass. 

Well, you got me. My attention is yours. 
But I hope youre not insinuating that those 
red signs had anything to do with the blue 
ones. Most of those red signs just proved that 
guys like to look at girls and rate them on their 
own fantasy scale. These voyeuristic young 
men will not go on to commit some type of 


‘sexual crime. Sure, these guys don’t have to 


watch actual girls. Yes, they could just go play 
SIMS: Sex Edition, but doing the dining hall 
thing is much more socially acceptable. I will 
defend to the death a college student’s right to 
people-watch. 

Here’s the really scary thing — now that 
people have seen the signs, they are talking. 
But what good is that doing? Those people on 
campus who don’t live under a rock — or on 
the second floor of Milliken — already knew 


that men and women alike use violent, “inap- 


propriate” terms for sex, which in my opinion 
has nothing to do with sexual violence. And 
now that the word is out, some formerly clue- 
less person might even take the time to send 
disapproving, scornful e-mails. Then meet- 
ings are set up. “Let’s talk about this problem,” 


responsible members of the student body will ` 


say. Meanwhile the students you are trying to 
reach will continue to play SIMS: Copulation 


Nation and watch “Entourage” until their eyes. 


beg them to stop. 
Basically, few things at Middlebury are 


‘problems of awareness — they're problems of 


apathy. A lot of people just don’t care. Oth- 
ers convince themselves that they would care 
if only they didn’t have so much work. Now 
that I think about it, this bothers me too. But 
I don’t know what we can do. As an apathetic 
member of society, all I do is point out prob- 
lems without ever offering any type of solu- 
tion. 

Putting signs up in the hallway does not 
save the world. It just distracts everyone from 
reading the other useless pieces of paper post- 
ed there. And that really ticks off the kid who 
wants to let us know about his performances 
in The Grille. 


By the way, I would absolutely have sex - . 


with Shaq for a billion dollars, Think of all the 
awareness that money could buy. 
James O’Brien °10 is from Medfield, Mass. 
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BIRTH CONTROL WITH THIS COUPON. 


{First visit only. Does not include cost of office visit, Expires 12/31/07.) 
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What are we waiting for? 
John Birnbaum 


“* EMERGENCY ** 


If there is one, 
you may need to evacuate campus. 


You must provide your 
contact information, 
or you can’t register for 
spring courses. 


Plan ahead — decide where you would go. 


Go to: 
BannerWeb— Personal Evacuation Plan 


It takes under 3 minutes to complete. 


THANK YOU! 


Spring Break 2008. 


Sell Trips, Earn Cash and Go Free. Call for Group Discounts. 
Best Deals Guaranteed! na Cancun LaPa Bahamas, S. 
Padre, Florida. 

Informaion/Reservations: 

800-648-4849 or www.ststravel.com 


Keep your 


clothes on! 


Birth control pills, the Patch, Depo shots, and 
NuvaRing are now available without a pelvic exam. 


-” 
~ a 
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800-230-PLAN 


www.ppnne.org 
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“LIFE AS A REFUGEE, REFLECTED ALEX PIAL 
this past Thursday afternoon, quietly tracing 
the sleeve of his shirt before glancing up to the 
assembly of students, “it is not safe. You do not 
know tomorrow. You do not know today.” 


wu 





1 


A refugee from southern Sudan, Pial settled in Burlington six years ago and just 





Pial is one of roughly 100 Sudanese families that have been resettled in Vermont 


recently became a citizen.of the United States.In his address.during the “Faces Behind z through the assistance of Vermont Refugee Assistance... - f 


Human Rights” symposium, ; Pial drew upon his ‘personal experiences searching for 
asylum to highlight the importance of education as a human right. 

The Sudanese conflict is a difficult one to define. While superficially it can be 
deliniated along religious fissures — a predominately Muslim North versus a Chris- 
tian and Animist south — the conflict was only further mired by political manuever- 


` ing and economic grievances, not to mention the quest for oil. Twenty-one years after 


the civil war began, Sudan still reels from overwhelming causalties (estimated at 1.5 
million according to BBC) and a trampled infrastructure. In 2003, heightened agita- 
tion in the Darfur region gave way to further acts of genocide. With the recent return 
of millions of displaced southernors, Sudan faces huge hurdles as it looks towards 
reconstruction. 

When civil war broke out in 1987, a young Pial was forced to flee his pastoral 
village in Southern Sudan. Along with between15,000 and 30,000 other homeless chil- 
dren, Pial wandered hundreds of miles eastward across a desolate landscape, strug- 
gling to reach Ethiopia and refuge. 

“I had my feet,” said Pial humbly, only briefly touching on the looming starva- 
tion, fear and disease that had shrouded his journey. 


Upon reaching a refugee camp in Ethiopia, however, Pial’s plight was only mar- 


pinally improved. 
“I was just ignored,” said Pial, who described how refugees were forced “to live 

on a daily basis, when the sun will rise, when the sun will set.” When the Ethiopian 

government fell to Sudanese forces, Pial was flung into uncertainty once again. 

“You don’t know your future,” he said, “so searching for safety, that’s your only 
goal.” Against all odds, Pial finally found refuge at the Kakuma Refugee camp in Ke- 
nya, where he remained until 2001. 

Yet even in Kakuma, a camp with a strong U.N. presence, Pial said, the refugees 

“were not treated like human beings.” Forced to carry a permit, endure meager rations 
and adhere to strict curfews, Pial remained an outsider. 

“Who are you?” ventured Pial to a solemn audience. “Just a refugee.” He contin- 
ued, a certain heayiness mounting in his voice, “If something happens to you, you die. 
No one will care.” 

Pial was a refugee from 1987 to 2006. Caught amidst a constant struggle for sur- 
vival, Pial described how throughout his time in refugee camps, education was nearly 
obsolete. Pial first learned to write in the dust, huddled amongst 100 other pupils of 
various ages. Now happily settled in Burlington, he feels indebted to his people. 

“Our people are blind,” Pial said regarding education in southern Sudan. “What 
can I do?” 

Building high schools and technical schools is one step towards peace, he said. 

The New Sudan Education Initiative (NESEI), of which Pial is currently an active 
member, seeks to utilize education as a means of promoting and sustaining peace in 
the southern part of the country. Operating under this mantra, NESEI plans to have 
20 schools by 2015 


Bre : -VNI je’ | _ By: Aylie Baker, Features Editor 
E IN "n a Photo By: Angela Evancie, Photos Editor 


“Bringing Alex Pial here to talk about his experiences as a shee: was Soret 
because it got people engaged with events far beyond their experiences,” said Michael _ 
Sheridan, professor of Anthropology, of the event. 

Lily Hamburger ’07.5, a leader of STAND up, the new oad and injustice 
awareness group and a key organizer of the event, shared similar sentiments. 

“The reason why I invited him to come is because in the context of human rights, 
they can often seem really distant, really cerebral at times,’ said Hamburger. “The af- - 
fect of meeting someone who has lived through a genocide and escaped, the affect of 
greeting them and shaking their hand — that’s really important and really valued.” 

Pial’s narrative, insisted Sheridan, was significant in that it encouraged students 
to challenge their definition of a human right. 

“Many of the international human rights policies and laws specify what states 
cannot do to a generic individual — you should not be tortured, you should not be 
held without trial, etc. said Sheridan. “But there isn’t enough discussion of how ac- 
cess to education is a human rights issue as well.” 

“So having Alex come here to talk about his path through education was a way to 
spark a longer-term conversation about what education is and means for everyone in 
the world, starting with the most vulnerable and marginalized people.” 

As Sudan teeters between a bloody past and uncertain future, narratives such 
as Pial’s are essential to increasing understanding and establishing common values 
worldwide. Indeed, remarked Sheridan, it is “in this way [that] the “Midd bubble’ 
starts to pop and people get engaged.” 

STAND up will be organizing several other events and iniatives in the near ae 
including an effort to establish an endowment for a refugee scholarship and an exhibit on 
refugees in Vermont at the Vermont Folk Life Center in Middlebury this coming Spring. 
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DIVERSITY AT MIDDLB 
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Diversity Journal 
Cecelia Goldschmidt 





Middlebury Posse Foundation scholars pose with President of the College Ronald D. Liebowit 
_ at Middlebury.” The Posse Foundation prepares students from multicultural high schools to en 





















le an attempt to assess the diversity of a place, it 
is always tempting to focus on the numbers. For 
example, in 1994, Middlebury’s student body was 78 
percent Caucasian, but it had decreased to 67 percent 
by 2007, according to official enrollment statistics. So 
diversity must clearly be improving, right? 

But in those same 13 years, the percentage of Afri- 
can Americans on campus increased only one percent- 
age point, to just three percent of the total undergrad- 
uate population. The percentage of Hispanics actually 


~ decreased from 2006 to 2007. Why are the numbers 


so conflicting? Is Middlebury getting more diverse or 
isn’t it? 
According to Dean for Institutional Diversity 
Shirley Ramirez, numbers are just one piece of diver- 
sity puzzle. Ramirez emphasized the importance of 
recognizing how oversimplified and superficial it is to 
assess such a multi-faceted topic through statistics. 
“We seriously need to redefine how we talk about 
diversity; Ramirez said. “Using numbers is such a lim- 
ited way of dealing with the issue. For me, what’s im- 


portant is the interactive aspect of diversity. Diversity 








Black/African 


Source: Middlebury College official enrollment statistics as reported to IPEDS each fall. 


creates a more vibrant community, and the impor- 
tance comes from learning from each other.” 

She emphasized that the issue of diversity: on 
campus “is just as relevant for a white male from 
Greenwich, Conn., as it is for a black male from Har- 
lem, N.Y” 

The College hired Ramirez last December as the 


its first chief diversity officer, and there seems to be a . 


strong consensus that her presence has been an impor- 
tant addition to the College.. 

One of Ramirez’s main responsibilities is coming 
up with initiatives to make diversity more sustainable. 
To do so, she works with all members of the College 
community, from student organizations to the finan- 
cial aid office. Ramirez describes that part of her job as 
asking a lot of questions, such as “are we really creating 
an environment here that works for people of all walks 
of life?” 

She emphasized the importance of integrating di- 
versity into everyday life at Middlebury, instead of sepa- 
rating it as a side issue, and said that an important part 
of creating a diverse student body is attracting scholars 


Racial and ethnic composition 
of undergraduate enrollment 


1904 
2007 





tz after returning from their annual retreat last March, entitled “Be a Man, Act ke 


roll in top-tier colleges. Photo Credit: Chris Heinrich. 
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verse backgrounds. One of the changes 

that Ramirez wishes for is “to have a faculty and 
curriculum that reflects the diversity of our students 
here.” 

Morgane Richardson ’08, president of Women of 
Color, feels similarly and believes that it is essential to 
have moré members of the faculty with whom she can 
relate. = 

“It would be nice to have more faculty of color? 
she said. 

Brian Pacheco ’08, president of the Alianza Lati- 
noamerica y Caribeña, agreed and added, “The profes- 
sors here have to be mindful of cultural differences. 
A lot of teachers don’t understand how your cultural 
differences can reflect on your work in class.” 

Outside of the classroom, the diversity at 
Middlebury, in terms of interaction among all of the 


different students of our student body, also leaves a: 


lot of room for improvement. Many groups on cam- 
pus hold lectures and events with ethnic speakers, but 
Richardson noted that she “always sees the same faces 
coming tò the events that we organize? 

Social barriers to creating a culturally sensitive 


community are also significant. Ramirez said that she 


has noticed that women of color tend to have an ex- 
ceptionally hard time with the dating scene, feeling 
that they have a status of being “untouchable” to most 
of the men on campus and often only date outside of 
the College. : 
Another problem that Towne brought up specifi- 
cally pertaining to low-income students at Middlebury 
isthe multitude of hidden costs for everything from text- 
books to late-night runs to The Grille. A student’s finan- 
cial aid might cover almost all academic expenses, but 






when it comes 
ing ` out money for a ticket to 
Winter Carnival or theatrical performances, that stu- 
dent might have to stand on the sideline and watch his 


to dish- 


- or her wealthier peers have all the fun. 


Off-campus programs such as going abroad or 
traveling during Winter Term are also a source of con- 
cern for students who have limited financial means. 
This Winter Term, Towne will be going to Ethiopia, 
and even though she received a grant to pay for the 
trip, she is concerned about the other necessary costs. 
How she will pay for the required vaccinations? 

And, of course, there is always debt. Many students 


are able to attend Middlebury only because they receive .” 


loans, and Towne highlighted the stress these loans can 
cause students as they are heading towards graduation. 

“Once you hit senior year and are looking at jok 
choices, you're wondering how you're going to pay,” 
she said. 

So what is being done and what can be done to 
further promote the diversity at Middlebury? One of 
the main things that Ramirez is most excited about is 
her work with the Faculty Working Group on Diversi- 
ty Initiatives to develop a new center that will focus on 
Race and Ethnic Studies. This center will be opening 
on campus in Carr Hall within the next year and will 
concentrate on looking at race and ethnicity through 
a multidimensional perspective by studying things like 
class and sexuality. 

Ramirez also stressed the importance of “fusion 
among different groups that wouldn’t usually come 
together.” 

Chester Harvey ’09, a Student Government As- 


sociation Senator and 

a member of the Sunday 
Night Group, also emphasized 
the importance of such fusion. 
“How can you get the environmental- 
ists, the jocks, AAA [African American Alliance] 
and MOQA [Middlebury Open Queer Alliance] all 
working together?” he asked. 

Harvey was a participant in the Eco-Equity Re- 
treat, an assembly of environmental, cultural and even 
art organizations who met to discuss all sides and fac- 
ets of the issue of global warming. Harvey described 
that much of this retreat was just about getting to 





know all of the different leaders there and figuring 


out how they can all work together to tackle issues on 
campus. He also commented on the present efforts to 
figure out how to further endorse this collaboration 
between students through setting up more forums for 
discussion between groups and through looking at 
ways groups can collaborate financially. Right now, fi- -. 
nancial systems at the college mostly promote working 
independently, but Harvey suggested, “what if we had 
a chunk of money that you could only access with four 
other groups?” 

Harvey pointed out that the group o students 
working on this collaboration initiative is small. 
Whether or not the administration is doing the best 
job to enhance the diversity at Middlebury, student 
participation is key and can make a huge difference. 


While students cannot necessarily change the opin- 


ions of culturally insensitive professors or make the 
percentage of African Americans attending the college 
go up, there are lots of areas in which they can make a 
difference. It does not take much to attend a lecture or 
symposium on diversity, and even less to say “Hi” and 
smile at a person in the dining hall whose skini is a dif- 
ferent color than your own. 

According to Pacheco, de is “an issue that 
not only the administration needs to face, but the stu- 
dents themselves.” 
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- Answers leais: the groups a consensus given by Scotty Leighton og 3 Brianna Cullen 08 speaking for the group 
_ Musical Direc t: Tim Shepherd v. - =n i -o Musical Director: Cullen 
y Yearsinexistence:45 
‘Membership: All-female, 13 singers — oe 
_ Signature songs and soloists: “Don’t Stop Believing”, : “Reach Out (TIl Be There)”. — The 
a pii ide themselves on an “attitude of team spirit” and desire that their soloists z 


” group, but aie from the whe a 
_ Besta cappella “bob”: ick 
= ke comes a 


Josh Sackler %9 -o 
_ Musical Director: Sackler 


Years in existence: Five 
_ Membership: All-male, nine singers -o — - -n 
ae cone ad ool “Joy i the Worid’— -lan Sanders Hering “08, 5. - | 
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Son Dakota Miller 08 2 
Musical Director: Miller 
Years in existence: 55 
Membership: All-male, 12 members and thee abroad -o 

Signature songs 2 and soloists: “Africa” — Dan dae 08, y, “Anything sung by cae . 
Peters 08.5 is a crowd-pleaser as well, because he sounds like ; a girl sometimes.” _ 
Image: Miller quoted an anonymous source as describing the group as “overflow: wing y wath 
sophistication, wit and t00 coolness that i is somehow restrained under the a = / 
they wear? arent 
Heartthrobs: “There a area couple of rural towns i all-girls ie ioe on. the east | e 06 — “We fondly ba te cha 

coast that know all the names of the people i in the group and what songs each | person “bob? with the hands i in o pockets, one knee popped. a thythmic hip sway and a head 
solos on. Along the same lines, one time there was a secret Facebook group devoted ae i to go with w 

Dan Harburg, but that was when he was young and | unavailable” a — M , 

Best a cappella “bob”: Matthew Joseph *09 — “Due to the large amount ofe ergy need- 
ed for sounding so good in performance, the D8 doesn’t necessarily promote excessive — 
choreography or wild hip gyrations on stage. That said, he pulls off a very natural bob 
and shimmy. Of course off the stage, all of the individual n embers of the D8 are known 
for being stars on the dance floor? — — ~ 
Most expressive facials: Miller did not comment, bat The Campus suggest looking 4 
Drew Waxman’s 10.5 Facebook ] picture. — 

Fan Base: Hehe school a Ol e and soccer mo 

















































actor Sco , form colleg 
ee champion ] Keith wins 0 o7 and endl ee kung fum 
a and ee Fisk” _ oe 
















Heidi Holt-Gosselin 08 
Musical Director: Holt-Gosselin S 
Years in existence: 35 0 Ci wrr—~—~—C > 
‘Membership: Co-ed, 11 singers ~ 
Signature songs and soloists: “Fair Phyllis”, “psallite” “Weep ¢ O Mine 1e Eyes 
Image: The Mountain Ayres are a madrigal singing group. They sing renaissance vocal _ 
music. “The Mt. Ayres have always portrayed themselves as a different “flavor” ” of Midd a 
cappella. We take" pride in our lack of beat boxing and bouncy moves. Plus, in the sp 
of Middlebury’s quest for worldliness, we sing a lot of songs in different languages : : 
Heartthrobs: “If you want a good taste of our sex appeal, then it’s necessary that you — 
_ attend our second annual “Bringing Sexy Back to the Renaissance’ concert in the spring _ 
during which we SS the aa meanings behind all ofe our music.” 













stereotypical ¿ a cappella bab, Or else! Vibrating o1 on abe. isn’ rally. our 
good ol madngal interaction’ between mee tador the audience i is 
aged” -o 

Most expressive facials: Ryan Kellett” 09. 5 —“His faci 

our sex appeal. 
Fan Base: “I think our biggest celebrity 1 moments so far pas been walking around campus _ 
and seeing random people wearing our t-shirts. Because our music is so differ nt than : 
_ the other campus groups, people tend to remember: exactly who Weare 
Notable Alumni: N/A : — 
Fun Fact: “The Mountain Ayres cover Christmas music like nobody’ s business! And of 
course, you never know when we might c come a-caroling..” 
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Middlebury students pay a hefty price 
— $46,910 a year, to be exact — for the privilege 
of their elite education. But does this initial 
investment actually appreciate in the long 
run? : 

Steven Woodbury ’75 addressed this con- 
cern last Thursday, ‘Nov. 8, before an eager 
crowd of students and faculty that spilled into 
the aisles of the Warner Hemicycle. A Profes- 
sor of Economics who earned his Ph.D. at the 
University of Wisconsin, Woodbury utilized 
graphs, statistics and empirical evidence to 
answer the title question of his lecture: “Does 
it Pay to Attend an Elite College or Univer- 
sity?” 

The on was structured around three 

_ main sections. In the first; Woodbury used 
specific data to analyze trends in earnings 
among college graduates. One particularly 
telling graph plotted earnings against age, 
and revealed that the age-earnings profiles 

_ of American men in 2001 were much steeper 
and higher for those who were educated at 
more prestigious institutions. This is by no 
means a recent trend: in 1969, there existed a 
fifteen to twenty percent difference in wages 
between alumni from schools ranking in the 
lower quintiles and those from schools in the 
top quintile. 

Another major factor in wage earnings, 
Woodbury argued, is the degree of education 
that an individual’s parents have received. 
Those who attend elite schools are often born 
to more educated parents than those who do 
not. Conclusively, the status and/or wealth of 
a person’s parents can wield powerful influ- 
ence over his or her ability to climb the rungs 
of elite institutions. 

Woodbury explored possible explana- 
tions for these statistics in the second part of 
his lecture. He illustrated two main theories 
— the: Human: Capital- Theory and- Spence’s 
Signaling or Screening Hypothesis. The for- 
__ mer suggests that education and training are 
_ investments that directly improve a worker's 

productivity. While the latter explains how 


education and training increase ` 
a person’s productive capacity, 
which in turn increases his or her 
earnings. 

However, because it is al- 
most impossible for a potential 
employer to evaluate the “pro- 
ductive capacity” of an appli- 
cant based solely on his or her 
academic credentials, the Sig- 
naling or Screening Hypothesis 
proposes that education actually 
adds nothing to productivity, but 
merely serves as a signal that a 
worker is innately more produc- 
tive to a prospective boss. ; 

Spence’s model assumes 
that there`are two varieties of | 
workers — the more productive 
worker, and the less productive. 
If no indication of this disparity 
exists, the employer pays them 
both the same wage of 1.5, an av- 
erage of one (the deserved rate of 
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Economist examines pay off of elite educations 








Grace Duggan 


the less productive worker) and Steven Woodbury ’75 addresses a packed Warner hemicycle in his discussion of the advantages of attending an 
two (that of the more productive elite college. Himself a Middlebury College graduate, Woodbury discussed the pros and cons of elite institutions. 


worker). 

According to the model, the 
more “productive” worker (as determined by 
his or her elite college degree) might earn life- 
time wages totaling two. However, one must 
subtract the cost (0.5) of his elitist education 
to determine his true wage of 1.5 — the same 
earnings he would have accumulated without 
his Ivy degree. The Spence model proves that 
he is no better off than his colleague. 

During the final phase of Woodbury’s 
presentation, he offered counterevidence to 
support that graduates of elite schools do, 
in fact, earn more than those of lower-tiered 
schools, presenting research conducted by a 
number of noted economists. 

Dan Black and Jeffrey Kermit Danier 
have concluded that alumni from “competi- 
tive” schools earn about 15 percent more than 
those graduating from “less competitive” in- 


stitutions, while those studying at the colleges 


deemed “most competitive” earn 22 percent 
more. Still, as researchers Dale and Krueger 


of Princeton University have deduced, there 
is little reward for attending an expensive and 
selective college. 

“Tt’s not the school that has the magic 
touch,” Krueger wrote. “It’s the students.” 

Woodbury then referenced Carol Hy- 
mowitz of The Wall Street Journal who, in her 
article “Any College Will Do,” reported that 
while 10 percent of the CEOs who lead the top 
500 companies received undergraduate de- 
grees from Ivy League colleges, more received 
their B.A.s from the University of Wisconsin 
than from Harvard. 

In the end, Woodbury established that 
what matters most is the work a student pro- 
duces while in college — not the particular 
insignia on his or her diploma. He noted 
that graduates of elite schools do earn more, 
but they would have most likely earned the 
same amount without attending such a costly 
school. Prestigious colleges may help a stu- 
dent grow, but, they cannot, in the words of 


Woodbury, “turn a slug into a rabbit.” 

Furthermore, evidence actually shows 
that students matriculating to elite schools 
may have already developed a sufficiently high 
level of productivity to attain success in the 
working world. This data would suggest that 
a student’s tuition would be put to equally 
good use if invested in a business venture, but 
Woodbury cautioned against chucking those 
bookbags just yet. 

“Sounds like pretty dull stuff? Woodbury 
said. “PI take four years of college. The social 
life is great!” 

Many student listeners may have found 
Woodbury’s message to be depressing and 
not fully appreciative of the intellectual and 
cultural benefits offered by a school like 
Middlebury, and he did acknowledge that 
those upsides cannot be properly reflected by 
scientific evidence. 

“Perhaps,” he concluded, “we aren’t ask- 
ing the might questions.” 


Mead carillon music rings out over campus 





STAFF WRITER 


As we sat in my Gifford single, the carol of the Mead 
Chapel bells flooded through my open windows. My par- 
ents’ eyes widened with delight as they were inundated by the 
Middlebury College carillon for the first time. The carillon 
music, to which I had become immune, suddenly appeared to 
me as a stunning aspect of our campus. Then my dad posed 
the question, “I wonder who rings those bells?” 

Embarrassingly enough, I suggested that the music ‘we 
were hearing was probably produced by some sort of record- 
ing or CD. Although many schools simply press play on a CD 
player, the Middlebury College Carillonneurs produce genuine 
‘carillon music from the Cues s state-of-the art carillon. 











Matthew Labunka 
It’s no CD recording, folks! From on high, George Matthew 
graces the college with an array of carillon music this fall. 


“An important distinction is to be made between a caril- 
lon of real cast bells and various electronic imitations, which 
are considerably cheaper to install and do not require a skilled 
player? said college carillonneur George Matthew. “Many of 
them are just amplified CDs.” Rather than a CD recording, Ben 


Hundley ’07.5, Greg Larsen 10 and Tim Murray "11, led by - | 


Matthew and Susan Mason are responsible for providing the 
Middlebury Community with carillon music from the Mead 
Chapel bell tower every day. 

Those of us who have taken this music for granted might 
not recognize its rarity. 

“I know of only five university carillons in the rest of the 
world” said Matthew. “There are about 180 carillons in the 
USA and about 600 in the world. Middlebury is one of 75 in- 
stitutions of higher learning in this country which have caril- 
lons.” 

A carillon is set up like a keyboard, with black and white 
keys and foot pedals that can help produce different kinds of 
sound. Each key is connected by wire to a bell clapper so dif- 
ferent bells are rung depending on which key is struck. The 
Middlebury Carillon was reassembled, retuned and added to 
in 1985 at Paccard-Fonderie des Cloches in Annecy, France. 
Twenty-one bells were retuned, 15 were recast, and 12 new 
bells were added to complete Middlebury’s new carillon. The 
enhanced carillon was presented as a gift from the Chairman 
of the Board of Trustees when it was reinstalled in 1986. 

_ Larsen 10 remarked about the impressive quality of Mid- 
dlebury’s particular carillon. “I started playing bells in my high 
school, where they had a chime with fewer bells that were in 
rather poor repair,’ said Larsen. “When I came here and saw 
our instrument, with its expansive range and great condition, 
I decided to keep playing and learn more on this carillon.’ 
Larsen is aware that his music can sometimes be lost in the 
hustle and bustle of a busy campus, especially since the bells 
are rung at mealtimes. He takes his behind-the-scenes job seri- 
ously, though. 

“Tt is pretty fun to get up there and play such a big instru- 
ment, but I do get a little nervous,’ said Larsen. Even though 


` most of the people wandering around don’t listen carefully to 


the music I play, it’s daunting to know that any mistake I make 


will ring out across campus.” 
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Matthew Labunka 
Many students, however, who have shared my father’s cu- 
riosity, have begun to question the origin of this music that 
has accompanied them to the dining hall every day. In fact, 


students take advantage of the fact that the bell tower is always § 


open to visitors whenever the bells are ringing. Murray °11 
found this music particularly compelling during his orienta- 
tion at Middlebury. 

“Tt was pure chance how I got involved,” he said. “It was 
the first time I ever heard them and I asked an upperclassman 







if the bells rang like that everyday. He told me that the bells | 
are actually played by people and that it wasn’t a computer- | 


ized machine, so I went up to see who was playing the bells. 
When I got to the top, I met Mr. Matthew and asked him if I 


could learn to play the Galen too, and he agreed to give me | 


lessons.” 
Next time you are walking to lunch or dinner, try to take 


Chapel. You might just find a stronger appreciation for the 


`a minute to not just hear, but to listen to the bells from Mead | 


talented artists and the rare facility that provides our campus | 


with music every day. 
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the ethicist 
_ by Amanda Greene 


Our generation loves cell phones. 
Text-messaging. Drunk dials. Dinner 
plans. Cell phones allow students to be 
in one place, but to be aware of every- 
thing that’s transpiring elsewhere. We 
can watch the free Friday film while find- 
ing out about the turnout of the Pear- 
sons party, and checking up on the score 
of the Red Sox game. College students, as 
attached to mobile devices, are never out 
of the loop. We have the social and aca- 
demic scene at our disposal. 

Yet, cell phones divert our attention 
away from the situation that were in, 
and often cause students to ignore their 
peers, and to inadvertently give others 
the impression that they, and what they 
have to say, are not important. If you're 
in the middle of a serious conversation 
with someone, or a conversation that 
spans more than a few quick exchanges, 
it’s not appropriate to answer your cell 
phone without an explanation. It’s im- 
portant to take the phone call from the 
woman who interviewed you for that 
internship last Wednesday, but answer- 
ing your cell should be done politely and 
cautiously, so that your companion does 
not feel that he is being slighted. 

If you have to answer your cell 
phone mid-interaction, preface the in- 
terruption with “I’m sorry I have to take 
this” or “Pll just be a minute”— everyone 


_will understand the urgency of the call if 


the called is courteous. You don’t have to 
reveal that your kooky Aunt from Min- 
nesota (who still calls you Pookie Bear) is 
on the other line, but you should provide 
your companion with some sort of ex- 
planation. Also, please put your phones 
on silent during class! We all feel awk- 
ward when “Candy Shop” starts blasting 
in the middle of lecture. © 


And now for this week’s question: 


Q: I was placed in sub free housing in 


summer draw, never signed a contract that 


said I would not keep alcohol in my room, 


and really want to have a party. I under- 
stand that my floor is technically dry but 
I don't think that I should have to adhere 
to a code of conduct that I did not elect to 
be part of. Is it ethical for me to throw 


party? : 


A: While it is unfortunate that you 
live in sub free housing when you want to 
drink, your own personal choices do not 
permit you to disrespect the hall’s prefer- 
ence for silent, margarita free nights. That 
said, because you did not sign a contract 
that forbids you to store thirty-racks, 
and because your room is your personal 
space, there is nothing wrong with con- 
suming alcohol behind closed doors. It is 
acceptable to have a fiesta where drink- 


_ing takes place as long as your neighbors 
are not affected by your actions. Have an _ 


intimate gathering and not a rager. After 
all, it is not permissible to bring outside 
food into movie theaters, but no one is 


harmed if a few Junior Mints make it in, 


unnoticed, under someone’s jacket. 


Want to consult the ethicist? Send 
submissions to amgreene@middlebury. 


edu 












campus 
Alex Elias ’08, Midd Soccer’s ‘Al’ American 


Men’s Soccer Coach David Saward often poses this question to his 4 
players: If aliens came down to our planet and watched us play, would 1 

~ they consider this a beautiful game? 

The mere terrestrials inhabiting Middlebury’s campus, particu- 
larly those of us who have witnessed the team’s performance over the 
past few weeks, would have to venture a yes. After finishing the sea- 
son with a school-record 14 wins and claiming their second NESCAC 
Championship, the soccer squad — led by co-captains Alex Elias ’08 
and Andrew Germansky ’08 — shut out Wheaton College in a 5-0 
romp last Saturday to advance to the sectionals of the NCAA Tourna- 
ment. : 

Elias, this week’s Campus Character, has been a key contributor to 
the team since his freshman year. The Manchester, V.T. native, who used 
to come watch games at Middlebury as a youngster, also played hockey and 
tennis in high school, but soccer was always his strong suit. This became even 
clearer when he was named an All-American in the sport (or an “Al-American” 
as high school teammate Jamie Hand ’08 dubbed him) during his senior year. 

The nickname is particularly fitting given that, just last week, Elias again received 
national recognition, this time as an Academic All-American, from the Col- 
lege Sports Information Directors Association. An Economics major, he 
hopes to teach for a few years (either through a program like Teach for 
America or at a private school) before eventually pursuing graduate work. 

Elias did take a much-deserved break from the books last spring when 
he spent a semester abroad at the University of Otago in New 
Zealand, where he insists he did very little studying and a whole 
lot of traveling. He and David LaRocca 08 bummed around 
Australia on mopeds and eyen ventured to Fiji, warnings 
from their mothers about typhoid fever notwithstanding. 

Over the summer, he braved another long flight to 
visit England on a preseason trip, where the team had 
plenty of opportunities to watch football matches and 
just generally bond. Elias attributed their winning sea- 
son to this exceptional team dynamic. 

“Td say our success has as much to do with our 
team chemistry as with the talent that we have,” Elias” 
said. 

Given his commitment to the soccer team, you 
might be surprised to learn that the playing field is not 
his only stage. 

“Al can break it down real smoothly on the dance floor,” 
Corey Moffat *09 said. “He is like a cross between Jackie Chan and 

Michael Jacksons oe eee eye E ae a 

Furthermore, as captain, he often leads his teammates in a rousing rendition of the “We Are Unbeatable” shower song, chanted loudly 
enough for all of the other teams in the locker room to hear. (Since those three words are the only lyrics, this print format doesn’t really do the 
song justice, but I assure you, it is quite inspirational.) 

The tight-knit squad is considering a celebratory trip to Canada or New York City when the season is over, but for right now, they’re focused 
on beating rival Williams for the third time this coming Saturday and, ultimately, on gaining a bid to the Final Four in Florida. 

“In the tournament, our goal has just been to win every week so we can get to play together for a few more days,” Elias said. 

But they're not just playing for themselves at this point. They have the whole Middlebury community behind them, not to mention that 
other surprising contingent of fans. 

“Hopefully this year,” Elias said, “we'll play well enough to really impress the aliens” 
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On Nov. 15-17 the Middlebury stage will be graced by Wendy Wasserstein’s “The 
Heidi Chronicles,’ a production directed by Professor of Theatre and Women’s and Gen- 
der Studies Cheryl Faraone. The many related events that have taken place on campus 
this week spurred The Middlebury Campus reporters Eleanor Johnstone ’10 and Radio! 
Arts! Middlebury! Producer Colin Foss ’10 to interview Ms. Faraone on the history and 
significance of the playwright and the play. 


The Middlebury Campus: To begin, I think it would be helpful to hear a sum- 
mary of the play. 

Cheryl Faraone: “The Heidi Chronicles” is actually a chronicle of one woman's life 
` moving through the late 1960s through the 1970s and the 1980s. It ends more or less on 
the verge of the 1990s. It encompasses a very well-educated, eastern-seaboard sensibility 

about women’s lives during the women’s movement and the changing and confusing 
_expectations for women at that time. 


TC: One of the main questions we’ve been asking ourselves is, “why Wasserstein, 
why now,’ especially given the number of related events this week. How do you see 
this play in the context of our day, and in light of her relatively recent and untimely 
death? Would you say it’s a tribute to her memory or is it being produced more for 
the message? : 

CF: I think it’s probably more a tribute. It’s difficult to say ‘feminist’ these days. Al- 
most any discussion on women’s issues, on this campus, turns to the fact that ‘feminist’ 
is a dirty word. I think Wasserstein herself had some conflicts about it because of the 
polarization in the feminist movement. Now, do I think that every woman by birth is a 
feminist? Of course I do. But that’s my own personal view. “Why now’ is sort of a series 
of things. I had taught this in my Gontemporary Women Playwrights class a year ago in 
the spring partially just to see what the student response to it was because the history in 
it is not very well known or if it is, it comes down to us in sound bites and clichés. Some- 
what to my surprise, they were really positive about it! I thought, “Well, that’s interesting, 
what does this mean?” Of course, she died a very untimely death a year ago in January. 
What was interesting to me was the extraordinary outpouring of grief and celebration 
and response to her that happened all across the country. It was clear to me that this was 





f 
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Elizabeth Zevallos 


«x» o Interview by Colin Foss’10.and Eleanor Johnstone *10 


a woman who had made a huge difference in a lot of people's lives. She was not without 
controversy because since she was so, relatively speaking, successful in Broadway terms, 
which is the commercial-theatrical epitome, a lot of women disliked her. There’s a sense 
that if you participate in that system, you are somehow being co-opted by the system 
rather than bringing a different voice into that arena. I don’t know which side of the ar- 
gument I come down on, but because it seemed clear that because she was so powerful a 
voice and a human being I wanted to bring her to this campus. Although I have to admit 
that the total inciting suggestion was Richard Romagnoli’s. We started thinking about 
doing it, and it ended up being me who did. And so I began thinking, if were going to 
introduce her, let’s introduce her multiply, let’s put the play in a context because that is so 
important. The cast’s first assignment over this summer was to interview a woman who 
had lived through the period and then come back and embody that person’s voice while 
telling us what they had learned. For everybody this seemed to be a real eye-opener, So 
that was an eye-opener for me — it showed me that whatever they had heard felt so new. 
So the idea of broadening the awareness of this woman, her history and the history she 
was writing about, became a desire to help her voice live on after having been silenced 
so prematurely. When voices are silenced prematurely, you do feel like you want to help 
them live on a little bit. 


TC: You said your students expressed a distinct appreciation for Wasserstein’s 


work, How do you think Wasserstein makes feminist needs easier to swallow, and how. — 


does she define the modern feminist? 

CF: She’s an interesting combo — very warm, very human, very connective tissue 
and very relationship-oriented but with a little core of acerbic anger underneath it, which 
heightens the anger and plays against the sense of disappointment. She’s not a Hallmark 
card. She writes in terms of how people relate to each other in a way that is really acces- 
sible. We read this play at the end of a semester in which we had engaged a lot of writers 
who were tougher, like Irene Churchill. When we studied this last semester there was 
a collective sigh in the class because it was someone writing about something that was 
important but might not require the same amount of struggle that others do to be com- 
prehended. 

Continued on page 21. 
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Director answers ‘why Wasserstein, why now? 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 20 





TC: Is that how you interpret modern feminisms, as 
something a little less bra-burning? 

CF: I actually think bra burning was such a miniscule por- 
tion of the feminist universe. It was good media, which is what 
I mean in terms of things coming down to us in soundbites that 
were probably hugely insignificant. I wish I knew what modern 
feminism was. It has at least four or five faces. It has the ‘’m-not- 
a-feminist’ feminism, it has the ‘I-became-a-feminist-at-the- 
time-of-the-women’s-movement-and-I’m-very-clear-about- 
what-it-means’ feminism and it has the anti-feminist feminism 
as in, ‘I-get-to-choose-to live-the-most-conventional-way-and- 
if-you-tell-me-that-I can’t-then-you’re-not-a-feminist? 


TC: You are also producing a reading of Wasserstein’s 
“Uncommon Women and Others,” which, as I understand, 
was her thesis project at Yale Drama School. Where do you see 
Wasserstein in both this play and “Heidi? and can we see a 
distinct evolution of feminism or the awareness in feminism 
in these two plays? 

CF: I know it’s the first play that she’s known for, and Pm 
not sure she didn’t start it at Mount Holyoke, and maybe it is 
her thesis from Yale. I think that the plays are a continuous sto- 
ry. She has her characters embody clearer situations that can be 
identified with the feminist movement, but I wouldn’t necessar- 
ily say that’s the position she’s writing from. It’s a woman’s voice, 
but I think she resists the Jabel of feminism because it easily be- 
comes ghettoized and people think, “Ok, therefore Pm going to 
stay away.” She was at Mount Holyoke as an undergrad at a time 
when the rules changed midstream, and changed dramatically. 
Interestingly, one of the actresses in the cast, Justine Katzenbach 
‘08.5, interviewed someone who was there with her and was able 
to give first-hand testimony to that. They had early curfews and 
were taught gracious living in the form of etiquette class and 
afternoon tea. And then all of a sudden it was about fulfilling 
oneself, getting a job, etc. So that ground suddenly shifted with- 
out providing women with any support as they dealt with that 
change. That’s clear in both “Heidi” and “Uncommon Women,” 
that the promises of women’s relationships to each other were 
not fulfilled. Even at the end of “Heidi? Heidi says maybe it will 
be better for the next generation of women, like her daughter. 
And I hope it is. : 


TC: Is that intelligent, ambitious but self-doubting wom- 
an a common figure in history, and do you think that future 
generations can change that for women? : 

CF: I hope so. What’s interesting to me is that we seemingly, 
socially, still struggle with that. And of course, social values end 
up being internalized as personal values. I had a conversation 
about working and raising a family in an academic place with 
a woman who is writing a book on her. The first question she 
asked me was, “Did you ever feel guilty bringing your daughter 
to day care?” I was appalled that she was asking me that! That 
a woman would ask another about her guilt level in choosing 
to work outside the home is vaguely appalling to me. I think 
we have to understand how many messages are being sent that 
make it virtually impossible for us to disentangle what we really 
feel from what the culture around us is telling us that we need 
to feel. And until that happens I don’t know that it’s really going 


to move on. 


TC: I guess one question I’ve been thinking over is how 
positive or negative of a statement we are seeing in “The Heidi 
Chronicles.” By adopting a child at the end, is Heidi proudly 
saying that she can succeed without a husband, or is it a way 
of stepping out of society and retreating into herself to foster 
a life? 

CF: I'm not sure it’s either of those things. I think it’s more 


Neil D’Alstolfo ’07.5 and Lucy Faust 707.5 rehearse for “The Heidi Chronicles.” 





that, ‘I may have had a vision of my life that might have been 
more conventional in terms of becoming involved in a com- 
mitted relationship and then having a family, but that isn’t hap- 
pening and I want to have a child, and Pm choosing to. Ina way 
that’s kind of eerie, for me, at the end of “Heidi” knowing that 
in a sense she was writing the life she was later going to lead. She 
had the child via artificial insemination and never identified the 
father, and I think that she was trying to figure that out as she 
wrote the play. 


TC: Wasserstein came from a rich family with that East- 
ern, almost Martha’s Vineyard mentality. Can you speak 
to how this played into her development and experience in 
women’s rights? 

CF: She grew up in Brooklyn in a very close-knit Jewish 
community. She writes beautifully about the Jewish experi- 
ence, which is one of the reasons it’s interesting that Heidi is 
not Jewish, although the béte noir of her life, Rosenbaum, is. I 
think that, at that point, American Woman and the Jewish cul- 
ture had a real set of expectations of what the woman would 
grow up to be. Her brother, Bruce, is a very successful stock 
broker, and her sister, who is coming to the Saturday matinée, 
runs an inn with her husband in Manchester, Vt. But I think 
that Wendy had difficulty defying those expectations. All of 
her plays are autobiographical to a certain extent, but one of 
the most autobiographical is “Isn’t It Romantic?” The play is 
between “Uncommon Women” and “Heidi” in which Janey, a 
well-educated daughter of loving, if suffocating, Jewish par- 
ents, defies expectations and refuses to marry a young doctor 
who has been hand-picked as the perfect husband. Wasserstein 
wrote an awful lot of social criticisms and a lot of them focus on 
themes of societal expectation, of struggling with your parents 
— especially one’s mother. One of the last books she wrote was 
called “Sloth,” which was originally a lecture she gave on one of 
the seven deadly sins. It makes you laugh, but you laugh with 
the razor gashes because it feels like she’s so angry that were 
expected to be committed citizens and part of the wheel that 
makes society churn. It’s a hymn to the couch potato, in the 
sense that she’s saying, “I defy. And I defy by lying down and 
refusing to play your games.” 


TC: The “we” for women in modern America is very com- 
plex, and growing up, for her, with a relatively privileged life, 
is a very complicated thing. What would you say are the pres- 
sures. onwomen these days? , i 


CEF: Part of it is being made to feel as though you have to 


choose, and as you're choosing you're not only defining life for 
yourself but for everyone around you. You have extraordinary 
responsibilities for overlapping and surrounding circles of peo- 
ple. What does it feel like to be a woman now? Is that essentially 
female, and what exactly is that? Where do you stand, how do 
you stand, how does the idea of feminism overlap with capital- 
ism? What are the values that this country lives by and how does 


_ one relate to that? It’s incredibly complicated. 


TC: Heidi is a successful art historian. From that posi- 
tion, I wonder if her perspective at all abstracted the issues 
that many women were addressing? 

CF: Wasserstein extends beyond her social-economic class. 
She wrote what she knew, although she was very involved in 
life outside of the world she grew up in. She started a program 
for kids in minority high schools wherein kids got free tickets 
to Broadway shows and then met for pizza and discussion. She 
got those kids and what the importance of the program was for 
them. She writes about it really movingly, but she didn’t write 
about it in the theatrical sense because she hadn’t access to that 
as a theatrical writer. 


TC: In a more theatrical tone, you mentioned laughing 











with the razor gashes. Wasserstein used humor a lot, but it 
was often rooted in a very dark sentiment. How has that af- 
fected your work with it on the stage? : 

CF: I don’t often direct plays I’ve seen, but I’ve seen this 
play twice and both times came away really offended by the way 
some of the scenes were handed directorially. It felt like a lot of 
the female characters were treated like clichés, and one thing 
I was clear about when I took on this show was that that was 
never going to happen. I haven't paid a whole lot of attention 
to the humor — I’m assuming that it’s well-written enough 
that itll be there on its own. I was much more interested in the 
three-dimensional aspect of the women. We found out pretty 
quickly that the scenes start on a level that can be seen as cli- 
ché, and, just as youre starting to wince, they take a huge turn. 
It makes you feel very subversed, because you think you know 
where you are, and you're smug about it and then suddenly ev- 
erything changes. 


TC: How do you hope the campus will take the show, and 
do you think that there is a need for it here? 

CF: Of course I do. Any time anything as important as 
the history of the last 30 years is reduced to a cliché, of course 
you've got to take another look and say, just because it’s been 
made into a funny TV series doesn’t mean that it’s laughable. 
I'm glad to introduce her voice because it’s funny and humane, 
and we don’t do a lot of work like that here. The things that 
“Heidi” was concerned with are things that are still dogging us. 
So, we'll see. ciel 


TC: Would you say that the work has any important - 
conclusions? 

CF: It’s interesting that you're asking that because we're 
playing with doing more with the end. There’s a lovely clo- 
sure with Heidi and her daughter, and right now we're play- 
ing around with expanding out from that with a fairly lengthy 
curtain call that involves the whole cast and for some is very 
difficult. Yesterday, they asked, “Tell us why we're doing it, and 
maybe that'll help,” and I said, “We're not doing it then, we're 
doing it now.” I'd rather have the message of hope at the end 
of play, which I think is there, include more than just Heidi. 
I'd like to include more characters than just her. I don’t want 
to dismiss all those people in her life, because you could argue 
that the play in some sense accuses them all of failing to come 
up to Heidi’s standards but they're still depicted pretty lov- 


ingly; and sosit’s sort of like bringing them back. Some plays 


need to end pretty darkly, and “The Heidi Chronicles” is not 
one of them. 


“The Heidi Chronicles” will be performed in Wright The- 
atre at 8 p.m. on Thursday, Friday, and Saturday and at 2 p.m. 
on Saturday. To hear the full interview with Faraone, go to 
http://www.middleburycampus.edu. 




















a, eres x Elixabeth Zevallos 
Becca Wear ‘10 and Natasha Chacon ‘10 slip into Wasserstein’s female characters. 








By Jordan Nassar 
Fashion i is just like anything else. 
_ Those who are into it are into it — and 
-those who are not just don’t care. We are 
_too often thrown off by the combination 
two truths: that fashion deals with clothes, 
= and that we all wear clothes. Weendup _ 
thinking that because we all wear clothes, 
we all care about clothes. But alas, Lam 
today stating that fashion is not to be in- 
flicted on those without interest. I'd ven- 
ture to say that one feels better when one 
looks better — and if you disagree, then 
I'd venture to assume that yowre wearing 
sweatpants right now. But fair is fair. 
_. Thinking about this week’s column, 
I was overcome by a sense of defeat. I 
continually receive mixed reviews. Those 
comfortable in their sweats and sneaks 
scoff, busy with things deemed more . 
important. Those fashionable are always 
there to support me, my choir for the 
preaching. 
Sitting down to wie this, I tooka 
deep breath and felt similar to a dentist 
_ cozying up to pull some teeth. 
-Hear me out. I’m giving fashion 
_advice, so stop acting like I threaten your 
free will. I write this column to help you. I 
was asked to do so as | work in fashion in 
both New York and Tokyo. 
This column was going to be useful, 
/ bringing Middlebury a bit more up-to- 
_ speed about what's going on outside the 
bubble, and at the same time enjoyable, 
even S a chuckle or two. 
i. 




































ts that produce a “tire” No caps to 


r unwashed hair. And finally, jackets 


_are, in fact, part of your outfit, and must 

_make sense both in terms of color and _ 

nature — the same goes for bags (a dress _ 
or collared shirt with a Northface or LL __ 
Bean backpack is unacceptable). 

The above may be beyond you, seem- 
ingly unreasonable and impossible. If so, 
then it is thanks to you that I have realized 
that some things never change — and at 

- Middlebury, it’s the general love of com- 
_ fort, mixed with the hubristic belief that 













_anyone worth dating would overlook your 


year-t -round | flip-flop-and-messy-bun look - 


By Melissa Marshall _ 
Arts EDITOR 





` In one of the most harrowing perfor- 
mances since Julia Proctor’s 06.5 portrayal 
of Morse in “One Flea Spare,” Lilli Stein *11 
thrust herself onto the blade of a knife in the 
final scenes of “The Zoo Story,’ to the shock 
and horror of the Hepburn Zoo audience. An 
ambitious undertaking by first time director 
Dawn Loveland ’09, Edward Albee’s dark 
drama in one act was aptly executed this past 
weekend with powerful performances by 
Stein and Elianna Kan ’10.5, producing the 
desired, disturbing reverberations. 

Originally written for two men, the 
1958 play focuses on the interactions of 
Peter, an upper-middle class publisher, and 
the younger, seemingly mentally unbalanced 
Jerry who strikes up conversation with him 
during a sunny afternoon in Central Park. 
Through a series of exchanges of escalat- 
ing intensity, the tension mounts to a cli- 
max, finally breaking when Jerry runs into 
Peter’s exposed knife held ready in self-de- 
fense. After viciously accusing Peter of being 
“a vegetable,” and failing to create a fulfill- 
ing relationship with the landlord’s dog, 
Jerry appeals to the divine — the final line 
“my...God,” leaving a particularly powerful 
imprint. In a bold move, however, Loveland 
provided a modern interpretation by casting 
women as Peter and Jerry, a decision she said 
allowed her to “explore what other places I 
could take the play.” 

“By casting females I could explore the 
more intricate parts of the play as well as al- 
luding to a possible mother/daughter rela- 
tionship,” said Loveland. “Also, there is such 
amazing female talent on campus.” 

Despite more updated modes of think- 
ing since the play was published, it was diffi- 
cult not to wonder if the agonizing aspects of 
the work would have been better conveyed 
by the intended masculine counterparts. 
While Stein brought unparallel passion to 
the character of Jeri, it: was easier to interpret 
her ardent emotionality as female histrion- 
ics and Kan’s trauma at Jeri’s dying frame 
sprawled on the park bench as typical, femi- 
nine queasiness towards violence — senti- 
ments that would not Le in the back of the 
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tured cal oe centered ae uneasy. vit has mo 
whiff of an old Western, set among the gangs - 
a country estate outside New York. His family 
sits around the Rockwellian ‘Thanksgiving 

table while the horrified gentry stare at the _ 
_ black faces i in their ees In short 
Cubans and French. This is about the black — — am , 


of New York. It tastes like American apple pie 
gone bad, a far « cry from Tony and the white- 
bred Jets. This gangster tale goes back further 
than the immigrant gangs of Italians, Jews, 


man brought along to take part in the white 
man’s dream a with women only seconda: 


— push out black store owners. More than guns 






‘Zoo Story packs a menagerie of meaning 



















Grace Duggan 


Lilli Stein 711 and Elianna Kan 10.5 engaged audiences during a staging of “The Zoo Story.” 


audience’s mind if the parts were inhabited 
by men. Still, Stein moved the audience to 
intrigue, pity, revulsion and self-reflection in 
turns while Kan’s depiction of the middle- 
aged WASP Lora elicited laughs, even if her 
performance was occasionally contrived. 

“I wanted the focus of everything to be 
on the actors and the acting,” Loveland said 
in an interview. 

The set and costumes certainly reflect- 
ed the director’s wishes. Both actors were 
dressed in modern, casual apparel designed 
by Emily Ovitt ’08 and the set from the mind 
of Claire Groby ’08 consisted of an emer- 
ald-painted park bench, a green circle repre- 
senting thegrass the only color separating it 
from the concrete floor. 

The Hepburn Zoo proved an ideal space 


for a production,that,invaded, our, sense of, 


privacy and questioned our comfort level. 
And, just as Jeri usurped Lora’s regular park 
bench, forcing her to examine her bourgeoi- 
sie complacency, her character also wrested 
its way into the audience’s psyche — her lan- 


Frank, a scrupulous boss, oe 


moves his family from rural North Carolina to _ 
_ Departed.” “American Gangster” is a much — 

_ more contorted and problematic film. Di- 
-rector Martin Scorsese lightly teased us, of- _ 
_ fering usa playful rat that snuck in and stole 
-the cat’s cheese. We identified with the cat, 
~ by Martin Sheen as a state police - 





_ & : ; 0l 
o lasting flame -o since the first sla 





guished screams and wild undulations still 
echoed long after the lights were raised. 

“I was fascinated by the whole journey 
— the very realistic beginning that escalates 
into something huge and fantastic,” Love- 
land said. “I was drawn to the believability 
combined with the horrific ending.” 

While we may never know the symbolic 
significance of the park bench, the true ex- 
tent and depth of human interaction’ or 
what happened to Jeri at the zoo, maybe a 
person does have to “go a very long distance 
out of his way to come back a short distance 
correctly.” And even though the anecdotal 
structure of “The Zoo Story” bordered on 
absurdity from time to time, able directing 
and strong acting delivered a sharp, some- 
times painful, look at our efforts “to make 
contact with our own species.” .... 

Radio Arts Middlebury producer Co- 
lin Foss ’10 talks to director Dawn Loveland 
about the hauntingly exciting story behind her 
production. To hear a complete interview, go 
to http://www.middleburycampus.com. 


toa code different from those around them. — 
But the two are nothing alike. Richie believes 
ina single, objective truth codified i in law. oS 
Frank b different 


ship arrived, 
Already many comparisons ioe been — 
made to last year’s Oscar winner,” “The 








captain. Ri Ridley Scotts “American Gan : 
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Dance duo gets personal in intimate show 


By Ashley Gammel 


STAFF WRITER 





Nugent + Matteson Dance, an intimate 
and charismatic company consisting of its 
two title performers, Jennifer Nugent and 
Paul Matteson 00, graced Middlebury’s 
dance theatre on Nov. 9 and 10 with a play- 
ful, concise evening program. Matteson, who 
graduated from Middlebury seven years ago, 
has been collaborating with Nugent since 
they founded the company together in 2005. 
They are strikingly different as dancers — she 
is a weighty powerhouse on stage, while he is 
nearly air bound, deliciously lithe and articu- 
late. This incongruity makes for an unusual 
spin on the heterosexual duo and contributed 
to the program’s edgy, personal tone. What 
Nugent and Matteson share is a presence that 
is unabashedly human and a gaze that is so 
serious it is nearly cross-eyed. Together, these 
qualities give them the touching and some- 
times comic earnestness of children. They are 
not merely admirable as performers — they 
are loveable. 

The evening opened with “Saint Smoth- 
er Swans,” a duet choreographed by Terry 
Creach. The pair wound and cupped the 
space around and between them with end- 
less gesticulations of arms and legs, join- 
ing in brief encounters and then dispersing 
along individual paths à la Merce Cunning- 
ham. At one point, Matteson balanced in 
the air, curled up on Nugent’s shoulder, then 
bounded back onto his own trajectory. The 
daricers moved with constancy and effort and 
never arrived at a destination, leaving the au- 
dience with the wistful impression of close 
misses and unresolved journeys. The crackly 
soundtrack of atmospheric music and a wash 
of flat, warm stage lighting silhouetted the 
dancers against an expansive landscape. As 
the lights faded, Nugent’s sausage-sized, pow- 
erful fingers stretched and twitched in the air 


j above her head. This battle between the indi- 


vidual body and the great gulf of space was 
apparent throughout the evening. Nugent 
and Matteson are interested in human small- 
ness — their solo work to follow revolved 
around childhood experiences and suggested 
the childlike vulnerability of adult bodies. 
Matteson emerged in shorts and knee- 
high socks for “Block Idol,” his own riff on 
boyhood friendships, knee scrapes and sexu- 
ality, Carrying around a massive pile of blue 
foam blocks, Matteson performed a spectacle 
of childhood building and balancing tricks 


| while delivering an endearing and heartfelt 


monologue that dealt with comic adolescent 





en Brown 


Paul Matteson ’00 and Jennifer Nugent perfom “Saint Smother Swans,” the dynamic 
duet that opened their four-piece show in Mahaney CFA last weekend. 


mishaps but also touched on the adult 
realm of divorce, death and hopelessness. 
The piece was more performance art than 
modern dance, and the audience sighed, 
laughed and sweated with Matteson as he 
teetered on foam towers, performed an 
all-too-familiar prepubescent ritual strip 
dance and limped pitifully around with his 
burden of blocks and his stories of house- 
scaling and premature ejaculation. 
Nugent explored similar moments 
of childhood vulnerability in “Little” her 
own solo creation. At times, her body-lan- 
guage was quite colloquial — she tumbled, 
clapped and smiled, eventually breaking 


down into-tears and laughter near theend, > 


whispering “cry cry cry ... laugh laugh 
laugh.” At other times, the movement 
blurred a bit into vague, repetitive articu- 
lation, becoming indistinguishable as in 


“Saint Smother Swans.” All in all, Nugent’s’ 


moments of physical and emotional clar- 
ity were strong enough to transcend even 
the soupier points in the choreography. 
She moves with enough bodily mastery 
to instill awe and yet remains vulnerable, 
wearing her soul on her sleeve. 


The final duet, “Farewell,” choreo- 


graphed by both dancers, was the stand- 





watch oe flourish i in = world. 





out of the evening. Dark; sensual costumes, 
dimmer lighting and a more classical 
soundtrack signaled that this would be a 
more adult piece altogether. Indeed, it was 
not until this final work that the audience 


became aware of what the two are truly 


capable of — their collaborative work is 
clear, emotive and elegant. They traveled 
close together, weaving an intricate web 
of unison, mirroring, lifts and tangoing. 
Departing at last from the upright, col- 
loquial language, the movement was in- 
ventive, formally beautiful and full of the 
connective potential of great partnering. 
At last, Nugent and Matteson did not ap- 
pear to be-afloat on thé'séd' of th stage 
— they seemed to come into their own 
and commanded the space around them. 
Chest pressed against chest, they pecked at 
each other with their chins, then Nugent 
delicately cupped Matteson’s head in her 
palms. As the lights dimmed, they were on 
all fours, she looking back at him tenderly. 
After an evening of tenuous and heart- 
wrenching dancing, the audience was left 
with the feeling of intrigue and satisfac- 
tion, like proud parents who have raised 
their children and can finally sit back to 
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for the record 
by Emily Temple — 
Tm going to break a tenet of journalism 
right off the bat and start with a disclaimer: Lam _ 
no disc jockey. Okay, yes, I DJ for WRMC, but 
_ that’s not what l'm talking about. And yes, sure, _ 
at home I pick all the music for my friends and __ 
myself when we're sitting around my living room 
__ waiting for my mother to bring us apple slices : 
_and cheddar. I also demand the iPod on car rides, _ 
often to the dismay of my less musically adventur- 
ous friends whom I have relegated to the backseat. 
_ But I would never claim to bea party DJ —and _ 
_ neither should just anyone else who happens t 
have (dare I brag publicly) a stellar music collec- 
tion and a love for the over-share. DJs who wok 
parties have to actually learn how to DJ — it takes 
technique and skill that go far beyond knowing _ 
the new M.I.A album. — _ 
In today’s music scene, DJs hold the ques- 
tionable position of being performers and artists 
without actually creating their own product. 
Actually, that’s not fair — they démmake their o1 own 
product, but a more appropriate word than ‘create’ 
‘might be ‘build. DJs — at least, good DJs — mix 
songs recorded by other artists in ways that can — 
form a whole new sonic experience, or at least 
make for some really good dancing. In fact, the 
battle rages continuously between live bands and . 
Djs — which is better for a party? Live music has 
traditionally been held on a pedestal, as it should 
be. There’s a certain quality to live music that can’t 
be captured by a recording. Maybe it’s the uneven _ 
performance or the personality of the musicians, _ 
not to mention the elation at seeing a band you 
idolize live. But the world of late-nights, when a 
the kids want to do is dance, belongs to the D] 









T accomplish this feat, more or less difficul 

_ depending on venue, time of night and general 
level of inebriation, a DJ needs more than justa 
hard drive full of sick tracks. First, the ability to 
_tead the crowd — the tracks that get a cheer at 
The Mill might just clear the dance floor in Tav- 
ern. Not only that, but a DJ has to gauge the mood 
and mentality of the crowd, in order to answer 
correctly the eternal question, ‘what do they want 

__ Bext? Second, a DJ must have a remarkably deep, 

_ or at least comprehensive, understanding of the _ 

_ music on their playlist or in their collection. They 

_ must know exactly what's going to come on when _ 
they hit ‘play. Third, a DJ has to use his knowledge 

_ of his music and his audience to successfully blend 
one song into another — choosing not only the 
right song for a smooth transition, but also the 
tight song for a new dance, . 

So, really, a good DJ has to know aa 

about everything, or at least everything about — 
what he’s doing and where he is. It’s a stiff bill. In 
fact, I haven't séen too many examples of good 
Djing on this campus. Student DJs often fail at the fe 

number one rule of good DJing — so basic ad o 
obvious that I merely alluded to it above - — seam- a 
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_Germansky 708 clears the zone with The Campus 
Moffat 


you will hear cries | 
of “Germansky” fz 
or “G?” from £ 
the sidelines as 
fans cheer after 

yet another 

great defen- 

sive play. ; 

In the 
offseason, Germansky car- 
ries his intensity into Pepin Gymnasium for 
spring IM basketball, arguably one of the 
most competitive sports around. When he is 
working the post, he is likely doing so in an 
orange soccer t-shirt from his high school, 
Fieldston. 

But before he can begin the pursuit of 
the sought-after IM champion t-shirt, he has 
to take care of the Ephs of Williams as they 
come to town on Nov. 17 at 11 a.m. for the 
NCAA sectional contest. 

The man wearing Nike Legends cleats 
will be there, in the starting lineup and lead- 
ing his team with his words and his tough 
style of play. If this excellence continues, the 
2007 Middlebury soccer team could be leg- 
ends, and win its first-ever NCAA title. 

— James Kerrigan, Sports Editor 


Andrew Germansky’s 08 name has not 
appeared in any box scores so far this season, 
but to say his presence is not felt in Middle- 
bury’s box, or that the final score does not 
reflect his hard work would be a massive un- 
derstatement. ; 

Germansky, and the entire back four 
(Corey Moffat 09, Colin Nangle ’10 and Jake 
Edwards ’11) have done everything that has 
been asked of them and more. In 18 games, 
Germansky’s name has appeared in every 
single starting lineup. Not once all season 
has Germansky been on the sidelines — zero 
minutes on the bench has led to Middlebury 
opponents posting a zero on the scoreboard 
13 different times in 2007, a new Panther re- 
„cord for shutouts in a season. 

But those results come from team de- 
fense, according to the’dominant center-back. 
All season, the strikers have been pressuring 
the opposing backs, while the midfielders, 
most notably co-captain Alex Elias %08, have 
been winning balls left and right. It was the 
team defense — combined with some op- 
portunistic and timely scoring — that helped 
Middlebury beat Amherst for the NESCAC 
Championship in Germansky’s favorite game 
while playing soccer at Middlebury, and it is 





: Germansky Elias 





a were a type of animal, 


what kind would you bet Clownfish (0) 


Wolf Sloth (0) 





Orange Fieldston 
() 


Me...no, probably 
“Spaceman” (1) | 


Orange Fieldston 


T hie Katrina Blows (0) 


What is yo favorite t-shirt? 





“Spaceman” 


| Who is the best Middlebury — 
(Moffat ’09) 


player in the air? Colin Nangle (0) 





What is your favorite IM 


sport to play in the offseason? Basketball (1) BasketPall (U) 


Basketball 





At what age did you get your 
driver’slicense? 21 21 (1) 21 (1) 





Which do you prefer,sweat 


pants or sweat shirts? Sweat Shirts Sweat pants (0) Sweat pants (0) 





What kind of cleats do you 
wear? 


final score 


Nike Legends Nike Legends (1) | Nike Legends (1) 





5.0 3.0 











nity, keepers Brian Bush ’09 and Jamie Wheeler 

?10 have been there to clean up the mess. 
Although when going up for a header, the 

center-back yells “Andrew’s ball,” itis more likely 


the team defense that has propelled Middlebury 
deep into the NCAA tournament. 

Even on the rare occassion when 
Middlebury does surrender a scoring opportu- 


TERI Results Comments 





Erik Woodring’s ’08 18 tackles gave him 
106 on the year, and 307 in his career, a 
Middlebury football record. 


Football Shots on goal for Reid Berrien ’08 in the NCAA tournament 


game against Messiah. 








Casey Ftorek 09 notched a hat trick, and 
currently is tied for the Middlebury single- 


Mers Soccer | . Wheaton a aa 
— season goal record with 15. Go l, assist total for Berrien in that game. 








‘Alexandra Krieg ’08 cruised to'a third- 
overall finish, helping the women to an 
impressive top-five placing. 


M: 12/47 
W: 5/47 


Saves made by Brian Bush ’09 in the men’s soccer team’s 


NCAA Regionals 
shutout win over Wheaton. 


Cross Country 








In overtime, Reid Berrien 08 read what the Number of 5-0 wins for the Middlebury men’s soccer team 











































































| Field Hockey . Messiah -y Ww (OT) | defense was giving her and scored her 21st thas season efter beating Wheaton by hat score 
goal of the season. i 
Field Hocke The College of New R ate ee ig oie Combined amount of time it took Middlebury to score the 
y Jersey NCAA Seri Ka o play ee opening goal in all three of those 5-0 wins. 
(es falls ESS a EL a A are ae 
Questions of oe : 2 
Q the week Peter Baumann James Kerrigan Simon Keyes Jeff Patterson 
YES YES M 
oo Hockey pace pire Simon Nikes eu YES They return three of their top five o Sart 
men sweep their weekend | money’s on Doug Raeder ’09 and This eaa cupty nett kading PE A Oa Broomball is played on the ice for 
_ NESCAC road trip? Ross Cherry n a between ; í Sheas to Becliching a reason. 
. eee MIDDLEBURY MIDDLEBURY | Menno fom 
_ more rebounds in men’s The Panthers will dominate the The Panthers are, on average, 2.3” MIDDLEBURY Pm not thinldns outofdieboxon | OY 
-basketball's first game, boards, making the Mariners wish | taller than the Mariners and have | Merchant who? | Hae but Ae Aa o aila + lE bro 
— ~ or Merchant they were back on board the ships both of last season's top rebounders : eng aS this 
ee ce . > > box-out Merchant Marine. ; 
ys _ Marin: e? from whence they came. (Walsh 08 and Smith 09) back. 
2. — - 4 er, tl 
Will the women’s field DO ber 
n : Seventy minutes is all the Panthers YES No ; 3 Xe EU tory 
= hockey game against willneed to dispatch the Sea Gulls Who can cay, really? The women don’t need extra time I’m good at procrastinating. I 

Sue: go into overtime? om S alisbury. z to advance to the finals. dont think Tm alone. Test 
= = : a —— they 
“Who will win a : MLS NEW ENGLAND REVOLUTION | HOUSTON DYNAMO — NEW ENGLAND REVOLUTION | NEW ENGLAND REVOLUTION |$ ther 

< the Revolution or he The Sox won the series, and the. | Da De Rosario has the“Sierra | They are the Buffalo Bills of the Taylor Twellman is the best U.S.- 
| Bp, ine - ; Celts and Pats are perfect..whybet Mist Goal of the Year” just about | MLS with four trips to the finals | born soccer player. He'll score and | sam 
Dynamo? against Boston? | every season. He'll be the difference. _and no wins. That will change. -go down in New England lore. kno 

ig : ~ Be $ 
; i anyo 
; ; : OHIO STATE MICHIGAN : 
Who will win “The Battle at | This is the first time since 1959 that OBIO STATE ; ; ORIQ SIRIT The winged helmet has already y 
: 5 Aa i : My second all-time favorite baseball | With Mike Hart hobbling for the 7 3 high 
the Big House,” Ohio State or | both teams enter after a loss. The J ; pulled off a few upsets this year 
; ee Ri dove ei dea anda Rose hat was a red Buckeyes cap. I cried | Wolverines, the Buckeyes will only (i.e. Trinity 23-14, a 2007 NESCAC wan 
Michigan? ys z : when I lost it in seventh grade. add to the blues at Ann Arbor. Loe ae af 

Bowl bid. i title). Look for another one. goal 
beer 








| With his new gig, 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 28 





ever, Illig noted that Middlebury’s potential 
drew him to the school. He emphasized that 
although’ Bates had become a great squash 
school, Middlebury could be even better? 

“The school pretty much recruits itself? 
said Illig, who already expects a strong recruit- 
ing class for the 2008-2009 season. 

Having a full-time coach who can com- 
mit 100 percent to squash is something new 
for the men’s team, 
and. 
that can only help. 
Many former play- 
ers, as well as Il- 
lig himself, credit 
former coach Dave 
Schwarz (the head 
coach of the men’s 
tennis team) for 
doing an outstand- 
ing job building a 
solid base for the program. But even Schwarz 
himself acknowledges that the opportunity 
to have one of the best squash coaches in the 
country rather than a tennis coach will en- 
hance the team. 

And make no mistake about it, Illig is a 
premier squash coach. Quinn, who will ad- 


something Coach Illig is great. He 
knows how to get the 
team excited and keep 
practice both intense 
and enjoyable. 

—Brian Cady ’11 


mit to his limited squash knowledge, said that 
when Middlebury opened up the head coach- 
ing position, “Illig was one of the few coaches I 
had actually heard of. And when he applied for 
the job, we were ecstatic to have him.” 

The players seem ecstatic to have him as 
well. ; 

“Coach Illig is great,” said first-year Brian 
Cady. “He really knows how to coach a men’s 
squash team. He knows how to get the team 
excited and keep 
practice both in- 
tense and enjoy- 
able.” 

“Practices 
have already been 
more organized 
and have included 
a greater variety of 
drills” said Car- 
roll. “The guys on 
the team are gen- 
erally more excited.” ; 

Just from watching one practice, it was 
clear that there was a heightened intensity, 
and it stemmed directly from the intensity 
of the coach. At the very first practice of the 
year, Illig emphasized the importance of stay- 
ing in the point, never giving up and fighting 


for every ball. 

“We're really going to get it going now, said 
Illig at one point during the practice before he 
sent his players off to compete against one an- 
other. And the players responded accordingly. 

Aside from the benefits of an experienced 
and energized coach, the team has a few other 
things to look forward to as a varsity squad. 
Instead of practicing three days a week, it now 
practices six. Instead of having to play from 
6:30-8 p.m. after the women, the men ‘and 
women now alternate between 4:30 or 6:30 
p-m. practice times. Rather than buying their 
equipment at retail price, the men will get rac- 

- quets and shoes at wholesale prices from com- 
panies like Harrow. And, when you get out to 
a match, expect to see the men decked out in 
their dashing new uniforms. 

According to Carroll and Illig, fans can 
also expect to see a rather talented group of 
squash players. 

“Our number-one player [J.P. Sardi ’09] 
can play with just about anyone in New Eng- 
land,” said Carroll, “and the talent gap be- 
tween him and our number nine player is 
closing fast.” 

Furthermore, Carroll believes the talent 
level will get even higher with Illig at the helm. 

“Whereas in the past we have benefited 








-from typical Middlebury athletes that may or 
| may not have played squash in high school but 
| nonetheless like to compete, we will now have 
| the ability to recruit premier squash players 
| from top-level programs,” said Carroll. 

Illig feels the same way. While he is excited 


| about the talent that he gets to work with this 


| year, he expects to eventually be on par with 


national powerhouses like Harvard, Princeton 
| and Trinity. However, he makes it very clear 
| that in order to achieve that goal the program 
| will need two things — a new squash facility 


Illig has big plans for squash 
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Brian Cady ’11 will likely play number two. 
and a more diverse recruiting base. 

“What this program needs,’ said Illig, “is a 
new 10-court facility within a year or two and 
the ability to recruit internationally-ranked 
players from all over the world.” 

And while the recruiting task is something 
Illig can tackle himself, the construction of a 
new facility is a bit more complicated. Quinn 
noted that building a new facility is not simply 
a matter of having the funding. 

“The construction of a new squash facility 
has to be a part of the school’s Master Plan,” 
said Quinn. And though the College recognizes 
that the current set-up of five courts within the 
confines of The Bubble is not a good long-term 
solution, there is currently no concrete plan for 
a new facility. However, a new facility is “up for 
discussion,” according to Quinn. 

Even though the Middlebury’s men’s 
squash program has officially gone varsity and 
hired one of the country’s elite coaches, there 
is still work to be done to bring the program to 
even greater heights — heights that the players, 
Illig and Erin Quinn all expect will ultimately 
be reached. 





| Holm brings home the title 


Jeff Patterson 


Jake Edwards °11 scores Middlebury’s fifth goal, lobbing the ball over Wheaton’s Cole Davidson. 


Wheaton did not eat its Wheaties 
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was clear that Middlebury was the better team. 
And Ftorek made sure that it was known by 
scoring the first three goals of the match in 
the fifth, 20th and 48th minutes. He tallied his 
13th, 14th and 15th goals, tying the single-sea- 
son goal records at Middlebury held by Mi- 
chael Walker 792. 


MEN’s SOCCER 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 10 


Middlebury PS | 
Wheaton 0 | 


_ “Fifteen is just a number and it means dif- 
ferent things to different people,” said Ftorek, 
“but if we can add one more it will be another 
broken record for this record-breaking team 
this season.” 

For Ftorek and the Panther squad, howev- 
er, the more important record of 15 is the num- 
ber of wins it has tallied in 2007, one more vic- 
tory than the previous record of 14 set in 1986. 

The Panthers have already surpassed the 
tesults of last year’s impressive season. And 
they are playing with drive and desire to take 
them far into the tournament. 

“The Wheaton game was a confidence 
game and a statement game,” said Elias. “We 
know that if we play well that we can play with 
anyone. That said, the teams from here on out 
will be very strong and we will have to keep a 
high work rate and selly come to o play if we 
want to extend the season.” 

After Dave LaRocca ’08 netted his fourth 
goal of the season, left-back Jake Edwards 711 
was finally rewarded for all the runs he had 
been making during the second half of the 
“Wseason. Edwards, the lone first-year starter, has 





helped Middlebury earn five shutouts in his 


seven appearances in the starting lineup, and | 


on Saturday, he scored his first collegiate goal. 
If the Panthers can come out with the 


same drive and have all four All-NESCAC team `| 


members — Ftorek, Elias, Andrew Germansky 


>08 and Brian Bush 09 — make big plays, then | 
they will travel deeper into the NCAAs. 
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led Middlebury with six receptions for 68 yards, 
to increase the lead to 21-6. 
| Tufts answered on its next drive. Russo com- 
| pleted a 16-yard touchdown pass to Black to cut 
| the Panthers’ lead to 21-12 with 6:47-remaining 
inthe quarter. The Jumbos again failed to convert 
| the extra point, though, thanks to a block by the 
Panthers’ Bill Greven *10. 

Middlebury. did not score again, but con- 
| trolled the rest of the game with effective run- 
| ning by Randolph and McKillop. The Panthers 
dominated the second half time of possession 
20:25 to 9:35. 

Tufts sustained a successful drive late, as 
| Russo found Black for their third touchdown 
connection of the game. After the extra point, the 


remaining. They attempted an onside kick, but 
the Panthers recovered and ran out the clock. 
Middlebury was able to hold onto the lead 





Thè Great Eight 


s Comments... a 


Rank | Last | 


Jumbos found themselves down two with 0:55 - 


in large part because of a defense that had two 
sacks and forced four turnovers. Erik Woodring 
08 paced the Panthers with 18 tackles and also 
forced and recovered a fumble. Nathan Clancy 
’08 added nine tackles and an interception. Safety 
Frank Granara 08 led the secondary with three 
pass breakups and an interception. 

Woodring believes that the team was able to 


_ improve over the course of the season by build- 


ing off of its success. 

- “The win over Trinity in Week Six was a 
huge confidence boost for our team,” he said. 
“We knew from that point forward that we were 
capable of playing at a championship level.” 

Woodring also set a Middlebury career re- 
cord for tackles in the game, finishing with 307, 
but tried to deflect attention away from this indi- 
vidual achievement. 

“Tt felt great to break the tackles record, but 
it felt much better to win the NESCAC cham- 
pionship with the other 13 seniors, in our final 
game together,’ said Woodring. 
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Led by Alexandra Krieg ’09, the stron- 
gest suit of the women’s indoor track team 
may be the long and middle distances, as 
Krieg returns as the NESCAC champion 
in the 10,000 meters. Kate Hirschboeck ’08 


(800m, 1500m) and Simone Weisman ’09: 


(400m, 800m) provide veteran middle-dis- 
tance depth that is supported by, among oth- 
ers, first-year phenom Kaitlynn Saldanha. 

“She’s coming in as one of our fastest 
800 meter runners ever,’ said head coach 
Martin Beatty. He hopes Saldanhya can 
transition quickly to college competition, 
because the Panthers enter this year without 
last year’s 800 meter national qualifier and 
NESCAC champion Beth Butler ’07. 

Jen Brenes ’09 and Anjuli Demers ’10 
are both multi-talented sprinters, Emer 
Feighery ’09 is in the NESCAC’s upper ech- 
elon in the pole vault and former All-NE- 
SCAC hammer thrower Jen Currie ’08 re- 
turns from abroad to anchor the throwers. 

The men are also strongest in the dis- 
tance events, and the key piece of that puzzle 
is yet again Jimmy Butcher ’08, who will run 


For the first time in four years, the Pan- 
thers finished their season last year with a 
loss and without a NCAA championship 
ring, but the expectations and goals are un- 
changed. 

“Winning a national championship is 
never really our ultimate goal,” said head 
coach Bill Beaney. “We are more focused on 
becoming the best team we can be and mak- 
ing sure we enjoy the journey of the season. 
If you can focus on that aspect, you can 
become a pretty good team. The more you 
worry about the final game, the less likely 
you are to get there.” ; 

With even more parity expected in the 
NESCAC this season, it will be imperative 
to embrace a one-game-at-a-time approach 
and not overlook any opponents, because 
league games will have major playoff impli- 
cations. 

“Last year we learned that wins won't 
just come to us because we are wearing the 
Middlebury shirt? said co-captain Scott 
Bartlett 08. : 

The graduating class of 2007 tallied 
393 career points, won 96 of 121 games and 
captured three national championships, 
but losing talent and experi- 
ence is a common experience for 
Middlebury hockey — in fact, it 
seems to be a consistent, yearly 
occurrence for one of the most 
dominant athletic teams in all 
of Division III athletics. Just as 
the team loses impact players 
each year, the Panthers bring in 
fresh legs and plenty of talent. 

This year, five new first-years 
will replace the successful class 
of 2007—Trevor Dodds ’11 will 
wear Eric LaFreniere’s ’07 #19, 


the 1500m, 5000m and 10,000m. — 


“He’s really our main guy this year, 
said Beatty, “and right behind him is Ian - 
OReilly ['08].? O'Reilly earned his captain- 
ship last year through consistent leadership 
and significant drops in his times, as he 
became one of the conference’s top-flight 


800m runners. 


Labeling the class of 2011 “one of our 
most potential-laden ever,’ Beatty was very 
optimistic about the prospects of Kristof- 
fer Williams 711, who joins a pole vaulting ` 


squad led by Pat Sedney 08. 


Darren Small ’11, coming off a break- 
out first-year season as a football running 
back, will attempt to parlay that success into 
points in the sprinting events (100m, 200m), 
and Matt Engel *11 will do the same in the 


jumps (high jump, long jump). 


While every team wants to be competi- 
tive during the winter, Middlebury’s group is 
firmly focused on reaching its peak in May, 
in time for the NESCAC outdoor champi- 


onships and NCAA national meets. 


— Livingston Burgess, Staff Write 


to use the winter as a springboard for the spring season. 
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Evgeny Saidachev ’07 old “sweater”, Ken 
Suchoski *11 will try and fill the big skates 
and jersey (#28) of savvy defender Brett 
Shirreffs 07, Bryan Curran *11will try and 
match #29 John Sales’ ’07 offensive produc- 
tion and Michael Kretschmer 11 will take 
over Richie Fuld’s ’07 #34. 

“We're very excited about the freshman 
class,” said Beaney. “They will add a lot of 
skill up front, and fill in some key positions 
in the back. Even though it’s a small class, 
they will all play a significant role this year.” 

They will be contributors, but only 
with the help of experienced players return- 
ing to the team. Middlebury has not one, 

. but two of the best goalies in all of Division 
II who combined to make 1,570 saves last 
season. Additionally, both of last season’s 

-top scorers — captains Mickey Gilchrist ’08 
and Tom Maldonado 08 — return to the 
lineup joined by a host of terrific players 
with an extra year of experience now under 
their belt. 

Game to Watch: Friday, Jan. 18 vs. 
Bowdoin — a rematch of last year’s NES- 
CAC final. 

— James Kerrigan, Sports Editor 
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Over Thanksgiving recess, members 


of Middlebury’s cross country ski team 
will go across the country to find snow, 
stopping in West Yellowstone, Mont., like 
it has in years past, to train alongside other 
top collegiate teams as well as the U.S. na- 
tional team. 


This year, the focus of coach Andrew 


| Gardner’s team will not only be on north- 


ern notables UVM and Dartmouth — it 


| will be on a national scope. 


“We have our sight set not just on 


the East, but on schools out West, like UD 


[University of Denver], schools we haven't 
beaten,” said Gardner. 


eas 


While the Nordic skiers are training 
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After suffering a disappointing end., 


to the season last year, the women’s hock- 
ey team is “back with a vengeance,” said 
forward Ashley Bairos °10, who scored 
nine goals in the 2006-2007 season, her 
first year on the team. 

Although Middlebury had won back- 
to-back NESCAC and back-to-back-to- 
back NCAA titles going into last year, 
head coach Bill Mandigo’s squad fell just 
short in both championships last winter 
in devastating defeats to Amherst and 
then Plattsburgh State. 

This year, however, the women are 
determined to keep victory from slipping 
through their fingers again. 

While graduation took along with 
it the hockey team’s two All-American 
athletes and six seniors total, the return- 
ing players are confident that this year’s 
team will bring glory back to the women’s 
hockey program. 

This year, Karen Levin 08, Margaret 
MacDonald ’08 and Annmarie Cellino 
09 will take over the captains’ responsi- 
bilities. All three have the experience and 
leadership qualities for the job. 

In light of last year’s unfortunate 
culmination, the spirit of competition has 
been particularly elevated this 
season as the players are itching 
to avenge their losses. With the 
cannot-get-much-closer scores 
of 2-1 in triple-overtime against 
the Lord Jeffs at last year’s NES- 


_ CAC championship and anoth- 


er 2-1 loss to the perennial rival 
Cardinals in the NCAA finals, 
the women are determined to 
reverse their luck. 

“We're ready for both those 
‘games, said Bairos looking for- 
ward to the times the Panthers 
‘will face off against these oppo- 
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in Montana, the alpine team will be carv- 


ing turns up Colorado mountain roads 
and then down the Copper Mountain and 
Loveland ski areas. 


With Andrew Wagner ’09, co-captains 


Alec Tarberry 08 and Zeke Davisson 08 
on the men’s roster and Mattie Ford 09 
and Dorothy Muirhead ’08 returning for 
the women, both teams have retained their 

top-finishers from the NCAAs last year. 
“We have a large returning class of vet- 
erans and a lot of talent in the years below 
us,’ said Davisson. “We also have a promis- 
ing freshman class, namely Jake Lund ’11, 
coming right off the U.S. Ski team.” 
— Jeff Patterson, Sports Editor 
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nents, Bairos belieyes that this year’s eight 
promising first-year skaters, two of whom 
are goaltenders, will help revive the team 
and propel Middlebury to success. 

Defeat is almost unacceptable for 
a program as storied as Middebury, one 
that has become accustomed to its long- 
standing reputation as the best in Divi- 
sion III women’s hockey. _ 

Accordingly, these players in the 
white-and-blue jerseys refuse to consider 
a potential repeat of last season’s disap- 
pointments this time around. Aware of 
their immense potential both as players 
and as a team, the women have been com- 
mitted to making an impressive come- 
back, running extra laps around Kenyon 
Arena. ` i; 
Considering the fervor with which 

the women are entering the 2007-2008 
season, students will not want to miss 
what promises to'be an exciting winter 
for women’s hockey. 

Games to Watch: Saturday and Sun- 
day, Nov. 17-18 vs. Elmira and Plattsburgh 
State/Williams — Middlebury hosts the 
Panther Classic and may have a chance to 

_ get revenge on the Cardinals. 
— Emma Gardner, Staff Writer 
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Middlebury squash welcomes new 
head coach John Illig to the women’s and 
men’s programs, bringing fresh enthusiasm- 
and seeing “great potential for a very strong 
program” at Middlebury. 

Sally Hatfield ’09, one’ of six return- 
ers, steps into-the number one spot leading 
the women’s team with co-captains Brooke 
Farquhar ’08 and Eleanor Buechner ’08. 

Currently abroad are juniors Caroline 
Woodworth and Avery Tilney who will join 
Brooke Beatt 10, Lee McKenna ’10, Ashley 
Manicelli 710 and Abby Hoeschler.*10 on 
the ladder. 3 

Both teams will feature talented first- 


Brooke Be: 


as 


Experience is the word on ev- 
eryones mind as the 2007-2008 
Middlebury women’s basketball team 
returns to the court. Last year, the 
Panthers graduated only two seniors, 
and all five starters are returning to ac- 
tion this year. 

Leading scorer Emily Johnson 
>09 returns as a junior coming off an 
impressive sophomore year. Middle- 
bury’s three captains also return after 
getting extensive playing time last year. 
No doubt about it, Nelson Gymnasium 
will be alive with excitement if the Pan- 
thers meet expectations. 

` “I am very excited about the up- 
coming season and have high expecta- 
tions for this team,” said head coach 
Noreen Pescock. “Not only do we re- 
turn all five starters, we have six other 
returnees.” 

The Panthers finished 12-13 after 
losing in the first. round of the NES- 
CAC tournament as the seventh seed. 

“Ask anyone on the team,” said 
tri-captain Katie Fisher ’08, “year after 
year we have talent and a solid work 
ethic — yet we always seem to under 
perform. Frustrated and tired of this 


years. Virginia Shannon and Brian Cady will 


likely play two for their respective teams. 

For the men, John Paul Sardi ’09 will 
assume the top spot. Anchoring the group 
are senior co-captains Will Carroll ’07.5 
and Jesse Davidson 08. Gordon McMorris 
708.5 will step into the number three spot 
upon return in January. The ladder will also 
feature Eliot Jia’10, Simon Keyes ’10, Micah 
Wood ’10 and Jack Lysohir ’08.5. 

Game to watch: Monday, Jan. 14 vs. 
St. Lawrence — the Saints (17th) are the 
highest-ranked men’s team to ever come to 
Middlebury. 

— Lise Rosenberger, Staff Writer 


this year. 
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outcome, we are’ready for a different 
kind. of women’s basketball here at 
Middlebury.” 

Fisher said the team has been 
working on its full court press ex- 
tensively in practice. With 11 expe- 
rienced players returning for action, 
Middlebury should be able to run with 
anyone in the conference. 

“We definitely have strength in the 
depth of our bench this year,” said tri- 
captain Lani Young ’08. “We have a core 
group of returnees, as well as five new 
players, and we are in a position to sub 
a lot more than we have in years past. 
This will allow us to use our press and 
run the floor more, without worrying 
about people tiring out too quickly.” 

Although the Panthers record was ` 
a game under .500, the team was close 
to breaking into the top echelon of 
NESCAC teams. The Panthers lost six 
games by six points or less last year and 
are looking to improve on handling 
themselves late in the game. 

“A lot of our losses, particularly 
within the NESCAC, were within five 
or so points,” said Young. “I think giv- 
en our experience and the amount of 

talent we have returning, we 
should win more of the close 
games.” 

The Panthers are anx- 

ous to get started with such 
hig expectations. The season _ 
gets underway on Nov. 17, but 
the first Panthers’ home game 
is Nov. 27 against Castleton 
State. 

Game to watch: Friday, 
Feb. 8 vs. Tufts — the Jumbos 
beat Middlebury twice last 
season, the second coming in 
the NESCAC tournament. 


After a successful 2006-2007 season, 
the Middlebury swim team seems ready to 
improve on last year’s finish. Despite the 
loss of three perennial national competi- 
tors to graduation — Rob Collier 07, Tim 
Lux 07 and John Rayburn °07 — several 
first-year recruits are prepared to fill their 
shoes. Ryan Marklewitz.’11 complements 
Guillermo Garcia ’08 in the distance swim- 
ming department, adding to an already 
potent core of swimmers. The other new 
face is Matt Vulkich *11, a breaststroker 
whose performance in high school makes 
him an already-feared threat through- 
out the NESCAC. Two veterans expected 
to have big seasons are Schulyer Beeman 
*10, who placed 12th in last season’s NES- 
CAC championships and Kevin O’Rourke 
09, who made nationals and has put up 
impressive preseason times. Peter Bell ’08 
had a very impressive performance in last 
year’s conference championship, helping 
Middlebury secure a fourth place finish. 

On the women’s team, an obvious su- 


oe 


perstar is the perennial power house Mari- \ 
ka Ross 08. Last year, she was the national | 
champion in the 200-yard Butterfly and | 


was a major factor in the team’s eighth- 


place national ranking. Additionally, she | 


won three separate events at the NESCAC 


championships, breaking school, pool and | 
NESCAC records in the 200 fly, the first | 


leg of the 800-yard freestyle relay and the 


50-yard fly. Co-captain Sara Cowie ’08 | 


has traditionally been one: of the hardest 


workers on the team and she will continue | 
to lead by example. With seven first-years, | 


her leadership abilities will have a pro- 


found impact on the future of the team. | 


Katie Remington 710 finished off strong 
last season in NESCACs as well, with two 
individual second-place finishes and a 


first-place finish in the 200-yard freestyle | 


relay. 


Meet to watch: Saturday and Sunday, | 
Feb. 8 and 9: Middlebury Invitational at | 


the Natatorium. 
— Jake Cohen, Staff Writer 
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Can the swimming and diving teams follow in the footsteps of the water polo team? 


Coming off its first winning sea- 
son since 2002-03, the men’s basket- 
ball team is looking to make it a habit. 
Coach Jeff Brown has taken the pro- 
gram from having 4 losing season (6- 
18) in 2004-05 to a .500 season (12- 
12) in 2005-06 to a winning season 
(15-10) in 2006-07, and is looking to 
continue the upward trend. 

The expectations are high for 
this year’s team since only four play- 
ers — only one of whom was a starter 
— graduated from last year’s team. 
However, these losses will be felt by 
the team. ; l 

“We will miss Evan [Thompson 
07] most,” co-captain Andrew Harris 
08 said, “but Wil [Hyatt ’07], Chris 
[Dowd ’07] and Bobby [Marcoux 07] 
were important role players on our 
team. Wil was a good shooter, played 
good defense and moved really well 
without the ball. Chris took over at 
the point. And Bobby played good de- 
fense and rebounded well.” 

Certainly, these four will be 

missed and the team will need some 
of the younger players to 
step up and contribute. 
Kyle Dudley ’09 will be 
looking at a lot more play- 
ing time at the one and the 
two while Kevin Kelleher 
"10 will be doing the same 
at the three or four. 

More importantly, 
co-captain Mike Walsh ’08 
will need to step up and fill 
Evan’s starting spot. 

“We are looking to L 
Walsh to come up big this | 





good defense, guards the post play- | 


ers well and dishes out of the double 
team well. He will surely be making a 
major contribution.” ; 

This year’s team has the potential 
to have a good season. Ben Rudin ’09 
runs the point well and has another 
year of experience under his belt. Tim 
Edwards ’9.5 is the defensive stopper 
who always plays the opponent’s best 
perimeter player. Aaron Smith ’09 is 
a strong post presence. Lastly, Harris 
will be playing the two and looking to 
score. 

Rudin, Edwards, Walsh, Harris 
and Smith will be a strong starting 
line-up. But there is also more depth 
on this team than the Panthers have 
had in the past. For these reasons, the 
Panthers should have an even better 
season than last year. 

Game to Watch: Friday, Jan. 25 
vs. Amherst — the Lord Jeffs ended 
Middlebury’s - nine-game winning 
streak last season, and finished run- 
ner-up in the conference. : 

— Andrew Schlegel, Staff Writer 


year,” said Harris. He plays Rudin 709 averaged 4.24 assists per game last year. 
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Caroline Monninger 





| 
Middlebury added to its lead | 
midway through the second quarter, | 
as David Randolph 08, who finished | 
with 74 rushing yards, capped an 11- | 
play, 67-yard drive with a one-yard 
touchdown rush for a 14-6 lead that 
they would take into the half. 

The Panthers opened the second 
half the same way they did the first 
— with a scoring drive on their first 
possession. McKillop threw an 11- 
yard touchdown pass to Holm, who | 





SEE HOLM TAKES HOME, PAGE 25 





By Andrew Schlegel 
STAFF WRITER 

On Saturday, Nov. 11, the men’s 

soccer team faced the Wheaton Lyons 

in the second round of the NCAA Di- 

‘vision III Tournament. The Panthers 

raised the aggressive level of play that 





| made them NESCAC champions, 


authoritatively handing Wheaton a 
5-0 loss. 

“We came out like we had noth- 
ing to lose and took control by the 


| fifth minute.” said Casey Ftorek °09, 


who finished with three goals and 


| one assist on the chilly afternoon, 


“At no point was there a question 
as to whether we were going to 
win. Wheaton was a good team, but 


| we have said all year that it is up to us 


and if we play our game, then no one 
can beat us.” 

Wheaton was a solid team, 
which tied Keene State, a team which 
handed Middlebury one of their two 
losses, in the regular season. How- 
ever, the Panthers came out playing 
their best soccer of the season, and 
Wheaton looked flat-footed in re- 
sponse. 

The Panthers played as aggres- 
sively as ever, winning the majority 
of 50-50 balls and controlling the 
ball most of the match. 





Squash scores new coach, new status 
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Donald McKillop’ 11 scrambles away from Tufts defensive-end Derek Miller in Saturday’s game at Zimman Field. 
Football tops Tufts, takes NESCAC 
` By Benji Thurber end Charles Holm ’09 with a two-yard 
STAFF WRITER touchdown pass. 

Middlebury claimed its first out- The Jumbos responded promptly. 
right NESCAC football champion- They used a 55-yard return on the 
ship on Saturday, Nov. 10, defeating ensuing kickoff to gain great field 
Tufts on the road, 21-19. The Panthers position, and capitalized when quar- 
ended their season with a 7-1 record, terback Matt Russo, who threw for 
finishing a game ahead of both Trinity 250 yards and three touchdowns, hit 
and Williams Stephen Black for a nine-yard score. 
Tufts missed the extra point attempt, 
however, the first of two failed extra 

point kicks that would prove to be the 

Middlebury used a balanced difference in the game. 
performance by its offense, defense 
and special teams to attain the vic- | 
tory against the Jumbos and complete | 
its best. season since 2000, when the | 

- Panthers shared the NESCAC title By Matt Ferrer 

with Amherst and Colby by posting STAFF WRITER 

a similar 7-1 mark, The Jumbos, who” £ 

entered the game with a chance to | NESCAC varsity squash teams—that 
force a first-place tie, concluded their | is what the landscape of NESCAC 
year at 5-3. After falling behind 21-6, | squash looked like until this year. 
Tufts forged a late comeback that came | Middlebury was the only school in 
up just short. its conference that had a women’s 

According to head coach Bob | varsity squash program but not a 
Ritter; the players were able to achieve | men’s one. 
their goal of winning the title by stay- “It was an anomaly,” said 
ing focused on each individual game Middlebury Athletic Director Erin 

(im. but also “enjoying the moment.” Quinn. “It simply did not make 
_ The Panthers wasted no time-in | sense.” 
putting points on the board. On the | This winter, however, things 
opening kickoff, Middlebury’s Dan | have changed. With funding from 
Haluska 710 forced a fumble, which | various endowments, the 2007-2008 
Andrew Poulin *11 recovered at the | Middlebury men’s squash team has 
Tufts 33-yard line. Six plays later, | officially gone varsity. And, accord- 
quarterback Donald McKillop 711, | ing to co-captain Will Carroll ’07.5, 
who completed 17 of 29 passes for | there is already a noticeable dif- 
150 yards and two scores, found tight | ference from its days as a club pro- 
ee 
ae 





gram. 
While the men’s team used 


sity opponents, those matches 
meant little. Now they can look 
forward to competing for NE- 
SCAC championships on both 
team and individual levels. 
Newly hired, full-time 
head coach John Illig takes 
over the reins for the Panthers. 
Having spent 11 years build- 
ing the Bates squash program 


into a top-10 collegiate pow- John Illig comes frou Bates College to coach. 


erhouse, and five years before 

that coaching at Colby, Illig brings 
with him a wealth of coaching ex- 
perience and squash knowledge. 
When asked what prompted him to 
leave a prominent program at Bates 
in order to come to Middlebury, Il- 
lig mentioned some of the very same 


games to watch 


Men’s Soccer vs. Williams, Nov. 17 at 11 a.m. 
Women’s Hockey vs. Elmira, Nov. 17 at 5 p.m. 





Jeff Patterson 


reasons that draw students here. 
“The landscape here is stun- 
ning,” said Illig. “I love the outdoors, 
I love the Adirondacks and I love 
hiking.” 
More than the scenery how- 





SEE WITH HIS NEW GIG, PAGE 25 


“Hat trick does the 
trick vs. Wheaton 











“Tt was the best passing game of 
the season,” said co-captain Alex Elias 
08. “We found each other very well 
and were able to pass out of pressure, 
which was a primary reason for our 
success. We had a very high work rate 
and were able to put them under a 
lot of pressure.” 

From the start of the match, it 
















































SEE WHEATON DID NOT, PAGE a 
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